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ACID POP 


Since the youth of the world, April, according to the chronicles, has 
been packed with headline happenings. Noah is said to have left the Ark 
in April. In more recent Aprils the Order of the Garter was instituted 
(1348) ; the good ship Bounty, with Charles Laughton as skipper, had a 
mutiny aboard (1787) ; the first movie was shown in New York (1896) ; 
and the Bank of England ceased to issue {10 notes (1943). Thrill after 
thrill for April. But what of the sombre anniversary that we so often 
neglect to respect on successive April gths ? Yes... but we had to remind 
you. On April oth, 1889, died Chevreul, “Father of Fatty Acids.” What 
a charming soubriquet to find in print! Mother of the Gracchi, Sons of 
Thunder, Daughter of the West, Father of History, Sons of Battle, 
Father of Fatty Acids... the family honorifics roll down the roll of the 
years, and cuphoniously does Chevreul take his place among the 
honoured. We need not lose our heads and become maudlin about fatty 
acids, Chevreul’s brainchildren. They may block our drains, stimulate 
our phagocytes and nauseate our imaginations, but whatever fatty acids 
may be, let us raise our hats on April 9th and remember Papa Chevreul. 
Let us determine to be nicer, more respectful to all men of science. 


At the Midland Bank we pay our respects in a practical 
manner, by our readiness to use all the resources of 
modern invention which seem likely to help us increase 
ond improve the service we give to our customers. 


MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 
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TO TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


‘Children cannot be expected to 
write a composition unless they 


have something to say... 


Help for children (the great majority) whose work is awkward 
and cramped; ways to set them reading, talking, thinking, and 
writing; ways to give them ideas, ideas, ideas, ideas ...; all this 
will be found in the new four-book course, ‘Read to Write’, 
which is capable of developing unsuspected powers of self- 
expression in nearly every secondary school pupil. 


EAD TO WRITE, by Cedric Austin, 
R M.A. (London), is in four books, 
each divided into three ‘terms’. Its 
primary aim is the development of fluent 
self-expression in Secondary School child- 
ren. The reading sections (ten to a term) 
provide a source of ideas as well as a 
model of good writing. 


Most children—certainly those of aver- 
age and less than average ability—need 
constant encouragement and help with 
written work. The threefold method used 
throughout Read to Write of reading, 
answering and writing allows them full 
opportunity for whatever originality of 
expression they can achieve. The writing 
motif for the first year is Your Diary 
(price 5s. 9d.), next Serial Stories (price 
6s. Od.), third A Magazine (price 6s. 3d.), 
and finally A Newspaper (price 6s. 6d.). 


Each book is illustrated by a different 
and, in his way, outstanding artist. Whether 
as an aid to visualization for younger child- 
ren, Or as an artist’s personal comment to 
older ones, these illustrations possess ex- 
cellent stimulative qualities and are a vital 
part of the four-year experience given by 
Read to Write. 


THE NEW 4-YEAR 
COMPOSITION 
COURSE, AUSTIN’S 
READ TO WRITE 


(Diary, Serial Stories, Magazine, 
Newspaper) 


ON LOAN TO YOU? 


Please send Read to Write: 
Serial Stories............... 
A Newspapet............... 


Prospectus of the series............... 
(Tick what is wanted.) 


Name. 


School... 


E.51 


To: GINN & CO. LIMITED 
7 QUEEN SQUARE 
LONDON, W.C.1 
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Poems for Pleasure 
A. F. SCOTT 


A new anthology, designed to 
illustrate a tried way of presenting 
poetry in schools and to set a new 
standard in school-book produc- 
tion. In two volumes (each two 
years’ work) and a teacher’s com- 
mentary. Prospectus available. 


I, 9s. 6d.; II, 9s. 6d.; III, 12s. 6d. 


George Eliot 
JOAN BENNETT 


Mrs Bennett’s highly praised 
study of George Eliot’s mind and 
her art as a novelist is now in its 
second impression. 15s. net 


Shakespeare 
Survey 8 


The main theme of this eighth 
annual volume is the Comedies. 
Contributors include Neville Cog- 
hill, Kenneth Muir, Sir Barry 
Jackson, Tyrone Guthrie, and J. 
Dover Wilson. 


Ready 23 April. 18s. net 


A Smallholding 
on Parnassus 
SIR WILLIAM HALEY 


The twelfth Annual Lecture of 
the National Book League, on the 
future of reading in the Television 
Age. 38. 6d. net 


CAMBRIDGE 
UNIVERSITY PRESS 


A few of many new and 
revised volumes in 


Everyman’s Library 


More’s Utopia, and 
A Dialogue of Comfort 


Utopia, ‘concerning the best state of a com- 
monwealth,’ in the translation from More’s 
Latin by Ralph Robinson (1551). A Dialo, 

of Comfort against Tribulation, written whilst 
a prisoner in the Tower awaiting the trial 
which led to More’s execution. New Intro- 
duction by John Warrington. No. 461. 6s. 


Oscar Wilde’s Plays, 


Prose Writings, and Poems 


The Importance of Being Earnest and Lady 
Windermere’s Fan; The Picture of Dorian 
oy The Ballad of Reading Gaol; The Soul 
‘an under Socialism and The Critic as 
y amy Introduction by Hesketh Pearson. 
No. 858. 6s. 


Homer’s Odyssey 


Newly translated into English verse by S. O. 
Andrew. ‘Mr. Andrew’s new version is easily 
declaimed. The senseiscrystal-clear, the,idiom 
straightforward though poetically ‘heightened, 
and the metre good and swingy.’—Time and 
Tide. No. 454. 6s. 


Thomas Mann’s Stories 
and Episodes 


Tonio Kréger; Death in Venice; Mario and 
the Magician; with ‘Thermometer’ and ‘Snow’ 
from The he Magic Mountain; “Leah and Rachel’ 
from Tales of facob; and ‘Joseph in the Pit’ 
from The Young Joseph. New Introduction 
by Professor Erich Heller. No. 962. 7. 


Newman’s Scope & Nature 
of University Education 


Before Newman was appointed first Rector of 
the Irish Catholic University at Dublin, in 
1854, he wrote these eight discourses ae 
ting his view that ‘A University is a place of 
teaching universal knowledge. . . the diffusion 
of knowledge rather than its advancement.’ 
No. 723. 6s. 


* Send for 36-page descriptive list of 
Everyman’s Library (over 500 Authors) and 
particulars of 180 volumes now in the new 

larger format. 


J. M. DENT & SONS, LTD. 
BEDFORD STREET * LONDON, W.C.2 
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Notes and Observations 


TELEVISED TERROR 


HE televised version of George Orwell’s 

Nineteen Eighty-Four raised once again the 
question of ‘the atrocious’. Should Medea be 
allowed to kill her children in sight of the 
audience, or was Aristotle right in objecting? 
Was Tamburlaine at the Old Vic in 1951 a 
tolerable spectacle (this column thought it 
wasn’t), and was television justified in tortur- 
ing Mr. Peter Cushing in a coffin to a mixed 
chorus of national amusement, delectation, 
and genuine disgust? After printing numerous 
protests received at the pumping of sadism 
into the Sunday homes of England, the Press 
proceeded to tell the protesters in leading 
articles how wrong they were, how right it was 
that television should vary their parlour games 
by scaring people out of their wits, that 
Nineteen Eighty-Four was a masterly warning 
against what may happen if we aren’t all very 
careful, and that anyone who objected to 
being nauseated was an ostrich with its head 
in the sands of a fools’ paradise. Despite their 
eloquence and unanimity the leader-writers 
were probably wrong. Nineteen Eighty-Four, 
though it rises above science fiction, is not an 
inspired masterpiece—Animal Farm, teaching 
the same lesson, is on a higher level—while 


any pretension which the televised version of 
the novel had to being art was nullified by the 
crude emphasis on physical horror. Aristotle 
remains right. So soon as drama shocks by a 
mere appeal to the nerves, it may terrify but 
it does not purge. The apologists fall back on 
the argument that Nineteen Eighty-Four is not 
televised as art but as propaganda, or rather 
as anti-propaganda, and as such is justified. 
To this there is more than one answer. To sup- 
pose that the British public which has fought 
Hitler and the Nazi régime is not alive by this 
time to the potential evils of modern dicta- 
torship without the assistance of Lime 
Grove is an almost comic thought; while the 
actual effect of the performance is either to 
give pleasure to the young and insensitive 
(which is bad), or to shock the old and timid 
(which is pointless), to spread alarm and 
despondency among the feeble (which is 
dangerous), while merely offending the taste 
of those who are quite capable of realizing the 
dangers of the future for themselves. Tele- 
vision in presenting this species of programme 
is guilty of just the same Newspeak and 
Thoughtcrime against which it so righteously 
purported to warn us. 
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Old Dampier 


By ROBIN ATTHILL 


n 6 August 1698 John Evelyn the diarist 

dined with Mr. Pepys, ‘where was Captain 
Dampier, who had been a famous buccaneer, 
had brought hither the painted Prince Job, 
and printed a relation of his very strange 
adventure, and his observations’. Dampier 
was now in command of the Roebuck, and was 
shortly to proceed on a voyage to explore the 
coasts of New Holland, or Terra Australis as 
he called it. This voyage, which Dampier 
described in a later volume, was a disappoint- 
ing affair, ending with the loss of the Roebuck 
‘which founder’d thro’ perfect Age’ near 
Ascension Island, and with Dampier’s court- 
martial for cruelty to his lieutenant. But his 
New Voyage round the World had run through 
four editions within two years of its publication 
in the spring of 1697. It appealed to the wide- 
spread interest of the age in books of travel and 
discovery, an interest which was also respon- 
sible for the framework of Robinson Crusoe and 
Gulliver’s Travels. Gulliver, in fact, in the 
introductory letter, claims cousinship with 
Dampier, and the strange lands which he dis- 
covered are plausibly situated and mapped in 
the South Seas which Dampier knew so well. 
Gulliver claimed that he had scrupulously 
obeyed his self-imposed ordinance that he 
‘would strictly adhere to Truth’, and that only 
his desire to serve ‘the Publick Good’ had re- 
conciled him to publishing his story. Dampier 
had likewise declared that it had been objected 
against him that his Accounts and Descrip- 
tions of Things were dry and jejune, not filled 
with variety of pleasant Matter to divert and 
gratify the Curious Reader; but he had been 
‘exactly and strictly careful to give only True 
Relations and Descriptions of Things’. 

As a matter of fact, his whole career might 
well be condemned as an iriprobable fiction. 
His father was a farmer in the beautiful village 
of East Coker in Somerset, the village from 
which Mr. T. S. Eliot’s forebears had emi- 
grated to the New World shortly after William 
Dampier was born in 1652. ‘Home is where 
one starts from’, writes Mr. Eliot; and once his 


parents were dead and himself committed to 
a life at sea, Dampier saw little enough of 
home. He sailed to Newfoundland and to 
Java, fought in the Dutch Wars, and at the age 
of twenty-two was sent out by Colonel Hellier 
of East Coker to assist in the management of a 
plantation in Jamaica. But his roving nature 
would not let him settle, though for three years 
he worked among the lawless logwood-cutters of 
the Bay of Campeachy in the Gulf of Mexico. 
He was back in England in 1678, long enough 
to find a wife, and away again early in 1679 
on a series of voyages that were to take him 
right round the world for twelve years. 

These are the voyages related in his first 
volume, and a fantastic story it is. For nine 
years he buccaneered up and down the seas, in 
the Caribbean, up the coast of Peru and on 
foot across the Isthmus of Panama, raiding the 
Spaniards and cruising wherever booty offered, 
finally sailing in the Cygnet across the Pacific to 
the Philippines. He traded in the East Indies, 
sailed to China and Australia, served as master- 
gunner in Sumatra, and made his way back to 
England by way of the Cape of Good Hope, 
with the tattooed East Indian ‘Prince’ men- 
tioned by Evelynas the ‘amiable savage’, whom 
he sold soon after his arrival in London, ‘being 
in want of Money’. 

All this was recorded in his Journal, which 
he somehow managed to preserve by providing 
himself with a large joint of bamboo which 
he stopped at both ends, closing it with wax, 
so as to keep out any water. This touch typifies 
Dampier’s severely practical outlook. What his 
eye saw and noted was of more importance 
than his own emotional reaction. Only once, 
in a terrible storm off Sumatra, does he reveal 
himself in mortal terror and dire conflict of 
mind: ‘I had long before this repented me of 
that roving course of Life, but never with such 
concern as now.’ The whole episode (which 
occurs in an adventurous voyage in a flimsy 
native canoe from Nicobar to Achin in 
Sumatra) bears a strong resemblance to 
Robinson Crusoe, and the description of the 


‘ 


Old Dampier 


storm was closely paraphrased by Wordsworth 
in a cancelled passage in The Prelude.' 

Usually, however, he is almost ruthlessly 
detached in his attitude towards his adven- 
tures. Sailing westwards across the Pacific, on 
the fifty-second day out from the coast of 
Mexico, after a voyage of about 7,300 miles, 
they sighted the island of Guam. Dampier 
comments: ‘It was well for Captain Swan that 
we got sight of it before our Provision was 
spent, of which we had but enough for 3 days 
more; for, as I was afterwards informed, the 
Men had contrived, first to kill Captain Swan 
and eat him when the Victuals were gone, and 
after him all of us who were accessary in pro- 
moting the undertaking this Voyage. This 
made Captain Swan say to me after our 
arrival at Guam, Ah! Dampier, you would 
have made them but a poor meal; for I was 
as lean as the Captain was lusty and fleshy.’ 

This objectivity served him well in his 
observation of winds and tides: his Discourse 
of Winds remained a standard work of seaman- 
ship for several generations. The first volume 
of his Voyages was dedicated to the President 
of the Royal Society, and his descriptions of 
places, of the inhabitants, and of animal and 
vegetable life, are lucid and authentic. Swift 
had not read Dampier in vain, for it is by the 
circumstantial method of Gulliver’s narrative 
of voyages into remote seas, by his meticulous 
details of measurement and by the vivid com- 
parisons of the unfamiliar with the familiar, 
that we come to accept the strange worlds of 
Lilliput and Brobdingnag. In the same way 
Dampier describes the poisoned darts of the 
Indians as being ‘about the bigness and length 
of a knitting-needle’; the red Penguin fruit is 
‘of the bigness and colour of a small dry Onion 
and is in shape much like a Nine-pin’; the 
plantain, the King of all fruits, ‘resembles in 
shape a Hogs-gut Pudding. The inclosed Fruit 
isno harder than Butter in winter, and is much 
of the colour of the purest yellow Butter. It is 
of a delicate taste, and melts in ones Mouth 
like Marmalet.’ 

Or here is a longer passage of description, 
where Dampier observed a company of 
Flamingoes in the Cape Verde Islands. 


‘They build their Nests in Shallow Ponds, 


125 


where there is much Mud, which they scrape 
together, making little Hillocks, like small 
Islands, appearing out of the Water, a foot 
and half high from the bottom. They make 
the foundation of these Hillocks broad, 
bringing them up tapering to the top, where 
they leave a small hollow pit to lay their 
Eggs in; and when they either lay their eggs 
or hatch them, they stand all the while, not 
on the Hillock, but close by it with their 
Legs on the ground and in the water, resting 
themselves against the Hillock, and covering 
the hollow Nest upon it with their Rumps: 
For their Legs are very long; and building 
thus, as they do, upon the ground, they 
could neither draw their Legs conveniently 
into their Nests, nor sit down upon them 
otherwise than by resting their whole bodies 
there, to the prejudice of their Eggs or their 
young, were it not for this admirable con- 
trivance, which they have by natural in- 
stinct. They never lay more than two Eggs, 
and seldom fewer. The young ones cannot 
fly till they are almost full grown; but will 
run prodigiously fast; yet we have taken 
many of them. The Flesh of both young and 
old is lean and black, yet very good meat, 
tasting neither fishy, nor any way un- 
savoury. Their Tongues are large, having a 
large knob of fat at the root, which is an 
excellent bit: a Dish of Flamingo’s Tongues 
being fit for a Prince’s Table. 

When many of them are standing to- 
gether by a Ponds side, being half a mile 
distant from a Man, they appear to him like 
a Brick Wall; their feathers being of the 
colour of new red Brick.’ 


These touches of exquisite detail stand out 
in the scrupulous actuality of Dampier’s 
narrative. It was this combination of the re- 
mote and the familiar, the romantic and the 
matter-of-fact, that appealed to Coleridge, 
who commended ‘old Dampier’s’ style to the 
notice of contemporary writers on naval and 
military affairs. It is a flexible and workman- 
like style, fresh as the sea-breezes that blew 
him restlessly round the globe, and it is a sign 
of the quality of his age that Dampier, the un- 
tutored seaman, can write prose that stands the 
test of time beside the prose of his more famous 


1 XIII. 95 (1805-6 edition—see de Selincourt, p. 604). 
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contemporaries. ‘As to my Stile’, he says in his 
Preface, ‘it cannot be expected that a Seaman 
should affect Politeness.’ But there was no 
need of affectation: he had only to write with 
his eye on the object to convey a vivid and 
convincing impression of genuine experience— 
whether he is describing a water-spout, making 
proposals for trading with the Sultan of Min- 
danao, or commenting on the Chinese habit 
of tea-drinking: ‘Women sitting in the Streets 
and selling Dishes of Tea hot and ready made; 
they call it Chau, and even the poorest people 
sip it.’ 

In March 1684, on Juan Fernandez island, 
they rescued a Moskito Indian whom they had 
accidentally left behind there three years 
before, when the appearance of three Spanish 
ships of war had compelled them to slip their 
cables and be off. The Indian had built him- 
self a little house lined with goatskin, feeding 
himself on goats and fish killed with weapons 
which he had made with great sagacity by 
sawing up the barrel of his gun and melting it 
down. A primitive Crusoe—which is perhaps 
significant, seeing that twenty years later 
Dampier was pilot of the Duke which rescued 
Alexander Selkirk from the very same island, 
after four years and four months of solitary 
confinement there. Dampier can thus claim a 
share in the inspiration of Robinson Crusoe as 
well as of Gulliver’s Travels. 

Across the centuries he may be said to join 
hands with the greatest sea-adventurers of our 
own age, the crew of the Kon-tiki. With sober 
admiration he describes the bark-logs or rafts 
used by the Indians of Peru for fishing and for 
sea-voyages. The trading-rafts were made of 
light logs (presumably balsa-wood) pinned fast 
with wooden pins and bound with withes: a 
double layer of these carried a superstructure 
sometimes three storeys in height, entrance to 
the rooms being ‘by creeping between the 
great traverse Trees which make the Walls of 
this great Sea-House’. On the lowest floor they 
carried stores for ballast and sealed jars of fresh 
water; on the second storey were the seamen 
and their necessaries; and akove them their 
goods. There was a large rudder, a fire- 
hearth, a mast and a sail; and with such simple 
contrivances they would undertake voyages of 
1,500 miles and more, sailing northwards with 
the wind as far as Panama, with varied cargoes 


Old Dampier 


of 60 to 70 tons, and a crew of three or four 
men. 

Bark-logs and corposants, the Chinese Um- 
brello, the Booby and the Man-of-War bird, 
the coast of Coromandel, the Dutch garden 
at the Cape—from China to Peru, from New 
Holland to Yucatan, Dampier’s steady eye 
observes and records the strange ways of the 
animal and vegetable world. How many 
generations of readers has he transported in 
imagination across unfathomed seas to the 
creeks and harbours of unknown landfalls! 
His inspiration, he wrote in his dedication, was 
‘a hearty zeal for the promoting of useful 
Knowledge, and of anything that may never 
so remotely tend to my Countries Advantage’. 
He knew that the farther he went, ‘the more 
Knowledge and Experience I should get, 
which was the main thing that I regarded’. In 
actual fact, although he was the first sailor of 
his day, he was a failure as a buccaneer and as 
an explorer. He won no fortune, he was a poor 
leader of men, and for all his personal courage, 
he too easily lost heart in his enterprises. With 
greater resolution he might well have anti- 
cipated all Cook’s discoveries in Australasia 
instead of merely skirting the north-west coast 
of the new continent and then roving away 
with a disconsolate and mutinous crew, leaving 
his name to an insignificant archipelago. 

He and his fellow buccaneers would have 
been dumbfounded to think that he would be 
remembered as a writer—and one who un- 
wittingly influenced the writing of such diverse 
masterpieces as Robinson Crusoe, Gulliver's 
Travels, and The Ancient Mariner. Coleridge 
spoke of ‘old Dampier’ as ‘a rough sailor, but 
a man of exquisite mind’, and Professor Lowes 
in The Road to Xanadu has shown how familiar 
Coleridge was with the writings of the old 
voyagers and of Dampier in particular. He 
even jotted down a series of observations from 
Dampier about water-snakes of various sorts 
and sizes, transforming them into the happy 
living things whose beauty stirred the spring 
of love in the Ancient Mariner’s heart. 


Within the shadow of the ship 
I watch’d their rich attire: 
Blue, glossy green, and velvet black 
They coil’d and swam; and every track 
Was a flash of golden fire. 
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In Dampier himself is it fanciful to dis- 
cover a touch of the Ancient Mariner? 


I pass, like night, from land to land; 
I have strange power of speech. 


For, like the Mariner’s spellbound audience, 
as old Dampier unfolds his leisurely and 
compelling narrative, we cannot choose but 
hear. 


The Separateness of Love 


OVE, when at our boundaries 
Likither spirit aches to cross, 
When divided harmony 
Cries the universal cry, 

Do not grieve although it prove 
Separateness in every love. 

In the grave, the common sty, 
None need look for privacy. 

All the world must blunder in; 
Love is taken back again 

That was given finally. 
Imperviously, so stonily, 
Francesca, once of Rimini, 

Will not turn from where she lies. 
World is empty of her eyes, 

Yet our day’s intensity 

Suffers no eclipse thereby. 

Love, our love’s condition is 

The seeing light of separateness 
That from the sun must look away. 
We touch to wake eternity, 

Our cry the universal cry. 


SYDNEY TREMAYNE 


The Nature of Poetry’ 


By MARGARET WILLY 


HE whole question of the nature of poetry 

has been a topic of curiosity and specula- 
tion for centuries. We have only to remember 
Aristotle’s Poetics, Sidney’s Apologie for Poetrie, 
Shelley’s Defence of Poetry, Housman’s The Name 
and Nature of Poetry, Cecil Day Lewis’s Clark 
Lectures entitled The Poetic Image, or the late 
Donald Stauffer’s The Nature of Poetrp—among 
many others—to realize how constantly it has 


exercised some of the acutest minds throughout 
the history of literary criticism. The subject 
is apparently irresistible—and inexhaustible; 
both, I think, because of its very elusiveness. 
It defies all the ready-made formulae—refuses 
to be pinned down like a butterfly to a board; 
and for that reason is always challenging some- 
one else to come forward with new suggestions 
and elaborate fresh definitions. 


? From an address given to the Association, 20 November 1954, in the Alliance Hall, Westminster. 
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Can we define the meaning of the word 
‘poetry’ as simply as that of any other in the 
English dictionary? The Concise Oxford tells 
us that poetry is the ‘elevated expression of 
elevated thought or feeling in metrical form’. 
Dr. Johnson, maker of dictionaries, was well 
aware of the limitation of such a definition. 
When asked by the indefatigable Boswell, 
‘Then, Sir, what is poetry?’ he rapped back 
smartly: ‘Why, Sir, it is much easier to say 
what it is not. We all know what light is; but 
it is not easy to tell what it is.’ 

Nearly all the well-known definitions, when 
we come to consider them, are curiously in- 
adequate. Coleridge, you remember, defined 
prose as ‘words in their best order’; poetry, as 
‘the best words in their best order’. I think 
most of us feel inclined to agree when he 
modestly calls this unilluminating comment 
a ‘homely’ distinction. There is Wordsworth’s 
famous definition—‘the spontaneous overflow 
of powerful feelings’, taking ‘its origin from 
emotion recollected in tranquillity’. Shelley 
speaks on the one hand of poetry as a ‘record 
of the best and happiest moments of the 
happiest and best minds’; yet on the other, 
tells us that poets, 


cradled into poetry by wrong, 
Learn in suffering what they teach in song. 


Milton said that poetry should be ‘simple, 
sensuous, and passionate’. Keats, like Words- 
worth, insisted on the aspect of spontaneity: 
‘If poetry comes not as naturally as the leaves 
to a tree, it had better not come at all.’ 

But all these definitions fall far short of really 
elucidating the essence of that apparently in- 
definable transmuting agency, which works 
upon prosaic dictionary words until they 


suffer a sea-change 
Into something rich and strange. 


We are still left pondering the imponderable. 
All we can do in the last resort is admit, with 
Day Lewis, that ‘No form of words has ever 
been discovered capable of pinning down the 
nature of poetry’. In the end »—the unknown 
quantity—must always elude definition. 

So the next best thing is to consider what are 
the qualities of poetry as exemplified in some 
of the poems that move us most profoundly. 
It does seem to me that there is one, above all, 


that poetry must possess. If we miss that shock 
of delight that Keats called ‘surprise by a fine 
excess’, what we are reading has not crossed 
that mysterious borderline that divides poetry 
from mere verse. It hasn’t undergone the 
transmutation—the illumination—that sur- 
prises even the poet himself in the act of 
creating. 

How important a part does the actual mean- 
ing of the words play in this curious thrill that 
poetry awakens? Take, for instance, the re- 
frain of this medieval Lyke-Wake Dirge by an 
anonymous poet: 


This ae nighte, this ae nighte, 
Every night and alle, 

Fire, and sleete, and candle-lighte, 
And Christe receive thye saule. 


Or these four lines by William Morris: 


Christ keeps the Hollow Land 
All the summer-tide. 

Still we cannot understand 
Where its waters glide. 


What should we say these words mean, in the 
plain language of logic? I think we'll find, if 
we’re put to it, that they are impossible to 
paraphrase. They say what they must in the 
only words—and arrangement of words in 
rhyme and metre—possible for the exact shade 
of meaning, and feeling, they have to convey. 
To put them in any others robs them at once 
of their strange alchemy. 

Coleridge was one of the great masters of this 
evocative magic: 


I would build that dome in air, 

That sunny dome! Those caves of ice! 
And all who heard should see them there, 
And all should cry Beware! Beware! 

His flashing eyes, his floating hair! 
Weave a circle round him thrice, 

And close your eyes with holy dread, 

For he on honey-dew hath fed 

And drunk the milk of Paradise. 


Rationally, by the measurement of the intel- 
lect, this is little more than nonsense. Like that 
cave, it’s built in air: we can’t put it into the 
words of the mind. Translated into prose, the 
language of logic, it virtually has no meaning. 
That must surely always be true of poetry: it 
defies adequate expression—expression equally 
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moving and meaningful—in a paraphrase. If 
even a single word be displaced from that 
apparently inevitable order which, cumula- 
tively, has achieved what we call poetry, the 
whole effect is altered: blurred, spoiled—in- 
variably altogether lost. 

Which leads us on naturally to a considera- 
tion of the question: is the logical meaning in 
a lyric really of the first importance? Does a 
poem need to have questions asked of it, and 
answered by the intellect, to make it a thing 
of beauty and meaning in its own right? I 
don’t think it does. With poets like Coleridge 
in Kubla Khan, or Mr. Walter de la Mare, we 
apprehend rather than comprehend their mean- 
ing with the non-rational part of our con- 
sciousness. Here, surely, is the fundamental 
difference between poetry and prose. Poetry 
is the non-utilitarian, emotive language of the 
heart and imagination; prose that of the in- 
tellect—the natural vehicle of reasoned and 
reasonable argument. Of course a poem needs 
ultimately to cohere into some kind of sense; 
but the sense it makes will be imaginative 
sense rather than intellectual sense—appealing 
to a different part of our understanding from 
our reason. It is a matter of what I should call 
heart-logic, as distinct from head-logic. 


Possibly the most important ingredient in 
the making of a poem is what may aptly be 
described as ‘necessariness’: that sense of com- 
pulsion which drives each line on inevitably 
(so it seems) to the next, with the pulse-beat 
that can be felt in everything that is genuinely 
alive. This is only achieved when the poem 
has forced itself upon its writer out of an urgent 
need to be written. Without that creative 
urgency, that driving impulse in the poet to 
communicate his experience, all the technical 
competence in the world is empty and useless. 
W. R. Rodgers in a recent broadcast quoted 
James Stephens as saying: ‘I never sit down and 
say to myself, ““Now I am going to write a 
poem’’. No: what happens is this: a poem takes 
me by the scruff of the neck and says “‘Sit down 
and write me. And see that you write me 
well . . .”.’ If the poem hasn’t insisted in this 
way upon being written, and given the poet 
no peace until it is, I think the alert and sensi- 
tive reader must always detect this in a certain 
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flat and perfunctory note. Instead of a living 
organism, which has dictated its own form out 
of its imperative need to be created, we shall 
have a mere unquickened technical exercise 
—a stringing-together of words entirely lack- 
ing in what Hopkins called ‘the roll, the rise, 
the carol, the creation’. 

It is this necessity for the poet to record 
his experience, and in so doing to make it 
permanent, which gives a poem the quality of 
intensity: that concentrated force which may be 
achieved by imposing the discipline of a formal 
verse pattern upon some powerful emotion 
or perception. Without the curbing rein of a 
discipline, strong feeling is always liable to 
sprawl over into verbosity and diffuseness. 
Far from diminishing the impact of that feel- 
ing, the effort of condensation within a formal 
pattern can most memorably heighten it. 

Two poets in particular seem to me to have 
this gift of loading every rift with ore: achiev- 
ing at times, through their concentration of 
effects, a kind of depth-charge of intensity—an 
almost explosive impact. One of them is Donne, 
who has the capacity for contracting as much 
into a small space as do his lovers who ‘make 
one little room an everywhere’. Notice—this 
is significant, I think—how often Donne uses 
that verb, to contract (the italics are mine) : 


You, to whom love was peace, that now is 
rage; 
Who did the whole world’s soule contract, and 
drove 
Into the glasses of your eyes... 
Countries, Townes, Courts... 


(The Canonization) ; 
or, in The Sunne Rising, 


Thou sunne art halfe as happy as wee, 

In that the world’s contracted thus; 

Thine age asks ease, and since thy duties bee 

To warm the world, that’s done in warming 
us. 


It is, I think, this power to contract his ex- 
perience, pack infinite riches into a little room, 
that accounts for much of the memorable 
quality of Donne’s love songs and his Divine 
poems. 

The other poet who seems to me so well to 
exemplify this trait of poetic intensity is a direct 
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descendant of Donne and the seventeenth- 
century ‘Metaphysicals’. Any of the ‘winter- 
world’ sonnets of Gerard Manley Hopkins 
admirably epitomize it. ‘I wake and feel the 
fell of dark, not day’; ‘No worst, there is none’, 
with its terrible cry of desolation—‘O the 
mind, mind has mountains; cliffs of fall/Fright- 
ful, sheer, no-man-fathomed’; Carrion Comfort; 
or the poem beginning “Thou art indeed just, 
Lord . . .’—all these sprang out of Hopkins’s 
need, as a man, to unburden his sense of for- 
sakenness and despair; and his imposition, as 
a poet, of the discipline of form upon that un- 
burdening. 


Speaking of Hopkins leads me straight on to 
the question of how far poetry should be re- 
garded as essentially the spoken rather than 
the written word. For not only did Hopkins 
actually say that his poetry was written to be 
spoken; of all poets his work most benefits from 
being heard rather than read. Much of his 
alleged difficulty vanishes, I think, when cold 
print is quickened by the warmth of the spoken 
word. 

Auden once affirmed that ‘No poetry which, 
when mastered, is not better heard than read, 
is good poetry’. And I am inclined to agree. 
I must confess that I sympathize with those 
people who have been daunted by the gloomy 
declamatory incantations we are frequently 
treated to by the B.B.C. They make poetry 
seem a solemn and funereal business, and— 
even worse—often positively embarrassing. 
But poetry can be read aloud well—even over 
the air; as anyone knows who heard Dylan 
Thomas’s inspired readings of his own work. 
In the heat of composition most of the poets— 
Wordsworth was a notable example—beat out 
their lines aloud, testing their effects on the 
ear. And doesn’t everyone who reads much 
poetry instinctively, in the act of reading, hear 
its rhythms and cadences upon the inward 
ear—mentally speak it aloud, in fact, as we so 
seldom do with prose? I feel very strongly that 
a poem gains inestimably—in sympathy, in 
sense, and in the music which distinguishes it 
from the plod of prose—when it is given the 
living, conversational quality of the human 
voice. 


I also feel that lyric poetry should sing; 


should have the kind of music that lodges it in 
the mind and haunts the imagination. We 
frequently hear it said that contemporary 
poetry has largely lost this quality of music. 
Here I should like to disagree. Its rhythmic pat- 
terns may not always be so uniform, orthodox, 
or apparent—so instantly recognizable and 
familiar when seen on the printed page—as 
those of such poets as, say, Spenser or Tenny- 
son. But if they are good poems, they conform 
to a rhythm dictated by their own inner com- 
pulsion and necessity; and if we read them 
carefully—preferably aloud—that rhythm 
must emerge. Much modern poetry is both 
memorable and melodious: the work of Walter 
de la Mare, for example, and of Yeats—Satling 
to Byzantium, or the magnificent lament for the 
death of Major Robert Gregory; a great deal of 
Day Lewis, and of Auden—the beautiful Lay your 
Sleeping Head, or the poems for St. Cecilia’s Day 
with that haunting refrain to one of them: ‘O 
weep, child, weep, and weep away the stain’. 
Think of the work of Dylan Thomas—Fern 
Hill, A Winter’s Tale, And Death Shall Have no 
Dominion; or that of a notable compatriot of 
his, Vernon Watkins. Here, I think, is the 
author of some of the finest lyric poetry being 
written today. I would commend to your notice 
the whole of his last volume, The Death Bell, 
which was a recent choice of the Poetry Book 
Society; and especially, in that volume, the 
‘Cantata for the Waking of Lazarus’. With its 
long, flowing lines and grave cadences, its 
lyrical surge and its quality of light, this seems 
to me a religious poem worthy to stand beside 
the best work of a fellow-countryman of 
Thomas and of Watkins—Henry Vaughan. 


The poet’s task is a twofold one: that of 
expression and communication. Failure to 
achieve the second is ultimately the failure of 
the whole poem. This problem of obscurity is 
an interesting one; especially in view of the 
frequency with which we hear various poets 
meeting that charge today. We have to be very 
careful, I think—because sometimes it is a 
genuinely tricky business—in discriminating 
between the pretentious wilfulness of the char- 
latan—the pseudo-poet, often the meretricious 
imitator of true originality; and what I should 
like to call—if it isn’t too contradictory 2 
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phrase—sincere obscurity. I mean the case of 
the poet who is truly struggling to express a 
difficult thought or elusive experience—per- 
haps some partly glimpsed apprehension of 
a truth—and finding that his present poetic 
equipment isn’t equal to the task. He is Keats’s 
poet ‘straining after particles of light in a great 
darkness’; and his failure—although nothing 
of course can alter the fact that it zs a failure 
—is at least an honest one. 

Take one example—Browning with Sordello; 
which hardly anyone nowadays can under- 
stand, and hardly anyone, apparently, ever 
could. Tennyson declared that he understood 
only the first and last lines: ‘Who will, may 
hear Sordello’s story told’, and ‘Who would, 
has heard Sordello’s story told’—but that 
neither, in any case, was true! Jane Welsh 
Carlyle read the poem, then wrote inquiring 
innocently whether Sordello was the name of 
a man, a city, or a book? Browning himself 
seems to have been uncertain in later years 
what he really had meant by many of the 
passages, and confessed to finding the whole 
thing a chaotic muddle. Yet he continued to 
stand, quite uncompromisingly, by his own 
good faith at the time of writing it; and I see 
no reason to doubt him. In one of his letters to 
Elizabeth Barrett, he said that clear expression 
should be the poet’s main business; but that 
some thought was too complex—perhaps still 
only half-formulated in the mind groping 
towards a truth—to permit of such clarity. No 
doubt that is partly what happened with 
Sordello; together with Browning’s unjustified 
assumption of a very considerable knowledge 
among his readers of the obscure by-ways of 
Italian medieval history. 

There is, of course, a further common reason 
why readers may find a contemporary poet 
obscure. He may fail to establish sympathetic 
contact—or may establish only an imperfect 
one—not through inability to clarify his mean- 
ing, but because men’s minds and habits of 
thought have not yet caught up with new 
modes of expression. In other words, that poet 
is writing ahead of his time. Look, for example, 
at the difficulty a lot of the late Elizabethan 
and Jacobean critics experienced with Donne 
—because their ears were still attuned to the 
idiom and mellifluous rhythms of the Petrar- 
chan sonneteers. We remember that the 
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Lyrical Ballads were at first found obscure by 
contemporary critics: they had introduced 
something new, colloquial, challenging the 
Augustans’ formal ‘clipped hedges’ convention 
with an altogether unfamiliar conception of 
poetry. Or we may imagine how astonished 
and shocked the readers of the 1890’s would 
have been, had the poems of Hopkins been 
sprung upon them in his own day instead 
of being put aside until nearly thirty years 
later. 

And yet today Donne, Wordsworth and 
Coleridge, Browning, Hopkins, occupy high 
places in the hierarchy of the English poets; 
proving beyond doubt that the experimental 
audacities of one age become the traditional- 
ism of the next. 

These examples alone should teach us to 
beware of impatiently writing off a lot of the 
poetry of our own day that we don’t imme- 
diately comprehend. In an age as exacting 
and complex as our own, a lot of the art which 
reflects it is bound to be complex too. In just 
the same way, the time of Donne—also a dis- 
enchanted, ‘transitional’ age—reflected in its 
poetry the restlessness and complexity of 
living; a similar preoccupation, too, with what 
Yeats called ‘the fascination of what’s diffi- 
cult’. Therefore I think it is a mistake to expect 
the work of a present-day poet necessarily to 
yield up its whole meaning on a first reading. 
Often we have to come out and meet the poet 
a little more than half-way; realizing always 
his difficulties in trying to impose some sort 
of discipline and order upon the chaotic 
and intractable raw material with which the 
twentieth century presents him. For every poet 
must write out of the world he lives in. As 
A. C. Bradley said, ‘If a poem is to be anything 
like great it must, in one sense, be concerned 
with the present. Whatever its “subject” may 
be, it must express something living in the 
mind from which it comes and the minds to 
which it goes. Wherever its body is, its soul 
must be here and now.’ 


What of the poem’s ‘subject’? Is ‘high 
seriousness’ essential to memorable and endur- 
ing work? In the case of the epic, or the 
dramatic or narrative poem, I would say yes: 
a great subject, loftiness of theme, are necessary 
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to sustain its weight and length. But with lyric 
poetry the case is different. A lyric is the 
vehicle of the passing moment of heightened 
or clarified seeing, or of profound experience— 
not a sustained exploration of a theme encom- 
passing many characters and large tracts of 
time. It stands in relation to the longer poetic 
forms as the short story does to the novel, or to 
the three- or five-act play. While the epic, the 
novel, and the drama are not unduly hampered 
by considerations of length, the lyric and the 
short story are both concerned with the con- 
centration of their effects within a relatively 
limited space, with the minimum of word- 
wastage. In the light of these considerations, 
the ‘subject’ of lyric poetry does not seem to 
me in itself to be of the first importance. Nor 
do I think that there can be any such thing as 
the intrinsically ‘poetic’ or ‘unpoetic’ subject. 
It is surely the quality of the imagination 
through which this individual part of the inner 
or outer landscape is seen—the intensity of the 
vision that illumines it—which is the thing that 
really matters. Provided the imaginative re- 
sponse to it is intense enough, the point of 
departure can equally well be the slum back- 
yard or the April meadow. The poet’s raw 
material, in fact, is whatever for him happens 
to coincide with the creative mood, the moment 
of seeing; whatever releases the spring or—if 
you will forgive the mixture of metaphor— 
lights the fuse of his imagination. 

And that may be anything under the sun. 
A parallel from another art can be found in 
the French post-Impressionist painters: Van 
Gogh, for example, who can move us equally 
with a subject as obviously ‘poetic’ as a little 
tree of spring blossom in a courtyard, and one 
so apparently ‘prosaic’ as a pair of old, broken 
working boots. Transmuted by the painter’s 
vision, those boots suddenly seem to symbolize 
for us, as powerfully as the seamed, careworn 
face of an old man or woman in a Rembrandt 
portrait, all the pity and pathos of the human 
condition. 

The present-day poet who leaps most in- 
stantly to mind as an illustration of this point 
is Norman Nicholson. Constantly he sees in 
and beyond everyday things the larger realities 
they embody—the tremendous in the trivial— 
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and employs images of the commonplace to 
convey his conception of the transcendent. 


In conclusion, what should we say was the 
unmistakable attribute and hallmark of the 
poet? Aristotle believed that “The greatest thing 
by far is to have a command of metaphor. 
This alone cannot be imparted by another; it 
is the mark of genius.’ Dryden seconded this 
by declaring that ‘Imaging is, in itself, the very 
height and life of Poetry’; and in our own day 
we find Sir Herbert Read affirming that ‘We 
should always be prepared to judge a poet... 
by the force and originality of his metaphors’. 
Here is a clear agreement that it is the power 
of image-making which constitutes what 
Keats called ‘the top of sovereignty’ : the ability 
to startle the reader, by the absolute rightness 
of a metaphor, into the sense of a revelation. 
‘Poetry’s truth comes from the perception of a 
unity underlying and relating all phenomena,’ 
Day Lewis wrote, ‘and poetry’s task is the 
perpetual discovery, through its imaging, 
metaphor-making faculty, of new relationships 
within this pattern.’ 

Speaking to his readers in pictures of sea- 
discoverers, new worlds, maps, hemispheres, 
and compasses, Donne illustrates a particu- 
larly felicitous use of the ‘contemporary’ 
image. Many of his metaphors are valid still, 
three centuries later, even though the scenic 
properties of the age have become the pylon, 
the power-house, and the jet ’plane. That, 
surely, is the test of the successful image: its 
aptness in the timeless context of poetry. The 
most striking and memorable impact is ulti- 
mately achieved not by novelty for its own 
sake, nor yet ‘contemporaneity’, but by con- 
gruity. When the image is perfectly attuned 
with the mood and atmosphere of its poem, 
and most forcefully drives home the poetic 
argument it seeks to illustrate, it affords a 
shock of surprise and delight less by auda- 
city than by a sense of its inspired aptness. 
Shakespeare, more than any other English 
poet, possessed the image-making faculty in 
supreme measure. And here is proof indeed of 
Aristotle’s contention that this power is ‘the 
mark of genius’, and of Dryden’s that ‘Imaging 
is the very height and life of Poetry’. 
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ow, over the elms the haze of spring returns 
And the sparse clarity of branch and bark 
Is dulled with the soft, unfolding shadows of leaves, 
And we to clotted nests, to nodes of twig 


Return, as ghosts to graves. 


But soon, in villages, air-cradled towns 


We caw and wrangle, scattering the ground that lies 
Dizzy and grey below, with shreds and shards, 
Wisps rejected, as from its feathered crest 


The liberal tree discards 


Red-tasselled flowers and little worm-gnawn leaves. 
And when from all these grey, steep pinnacles 


The tongues of bells clang through the lips of louvres 
And lolling clappers of iron and echoing bronze 


Swing leaden, long, in their grooves, 


From arch and through the narrow lanes of stone 


Dark, clashing, clamorous like us, they will come. 
For a thousand years we have known them, watched them moving, 
And for thousands yet, dark watchers, we shall see 


Youth to the spring returning. 


MARGARET STANLEY-WRENCH 


The Teaching of Literature 


By BEATRICE WHITE, D.Lit., F.R.S.L., F.S.A. 


Reader in English Language and Literature, Westfield College 


HISshort article lays claim to no originality. 

It says again what has ‘oft been thought’ 
and better expressed. The only excuse for 
writing it is that the problems it attempts to 
attack cannot, in the opinion of the writer, be 
attacked too often. 

In these days when schools of English and 
Modern Languages have been long established, 
it may seem irrelevant to ask ‘Can Literature, 
English or foreign, medieval or modern, be 
taught?’ Can we, that is to say, arrive at a 
reconciliation between teaching and literature? 
Presumably yes, or a great many of us would 
be out of work. On the surface it looks as if 
teaching and literature are mutually exclusive 
terms, involving different concepts, aims, and 


objects, though they can, of course, sometimes 
be comprehended the one in the other. But it 
is as well at once to be quite clear about what 
is implied by the two words, teaching and 
literature. 

The quality which I associate first with 
literature is enjoyment, intellectual pleasure, 
even physical pleasure. Literature, like land- 
scape, is a feeling. It was Housman who said 
that the safest criterion of great poetry was the 
physical thrill it gave. 

The usual implication of the term fo teach is 
that the person in possession of superior know- 
ledge attempts to transmit it in a way that can 
be easily understood by people who know less. 
In fact it involves far more than this. Good 
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teaching should stimulate and provoke a 
search for truth by personal effort, an effort 
which cannot begin at too young an age. ‘By 
doubting we come to enquiry, and by enquiry 
we reach at the truth.’ The teacher—and here 
personality plays a great part—should be able 
to inspire a genuine interest in the subject 
taught, whatever it is, especially if it be 
literature. 

We have most of us suffered from the type of 
teachers and the type of students who rely too 
much on Histories of Literature. Both types are 
plodding dolts. Those necessary textbooks, 
literary Baedekers, are useful in planning out 
a tour, but they won’t make either teachers or 
taught look at beauty for themselves. If I am 
in Venice, or Passau, or Luxembourg, or Tim- 
buktu, I want to know what to look at, what 
to look for, where to find it, and then have 
plenty of time to look for myself. It is the 
teacher who must play the part of a Baedeker, 
but an inspired Baedeker, with full confidence 
that he knows the ground and can face up to 
rival guides. But the guide is only a guide and 
the best guides allow works of art to speak for 
themselves. 

Works of art speak with the tongues of angels 
and often in language too profound for the 
young, the ignorant, and the inexperienced to 
understand. The bridging of the gulf between 
the artist’s vision and the immaturity of the 
student is one of the most teasing problems 
we, as teachers, have to confront. How can 
it be solved? By carefully, little by little, in- 
creasing the student’s familiarity with the 
actual texts he is studying and by leading him 
to apply to them all the concentration of his 
mind in direct contact. To do this the teacher 
must, to some extent, share the vision, before 
he can attempt to supply the lack of experience. 

The best teachers of English are not neces- 
sarily those who proudly brandish an English 
Honours degree. One of the best equipments 
for the teaching of English is a knowledge of 
the classics. The worst is a nodding acquaint- 
ance with the jargon of ‘periods’ and ‘aspects’ 
and ‘influences’ gleaned from the histories of 
‘Eng. Lit.’. The finest is a well-tempered 
enthusiasm based on love and solid know- 
ledge. For it is essential in teaching literature 
to grasp and pass on the richness and freshness 
of the writer’s creative imagination, to keep 
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the original inspiration white-hot, by direct 
and constant application to the text under 
study, and this, it seems to me, is the very first 
essential in the teaching of literature. But this 
involves commentary, which can be lethal in 
its effects if inexpertly and clumsily handled. 
White-hot inspiration can too easily be stifled, 
smothered, smashed by indiscreet documenta- 
tion, whereas controlled and intelligent docu- 
mentation aids better understanding and there- 
fore increases the pleasure conveyed by any 
text, that pleasure which is the prime end of 
literature. 

Skilful documentation, then, is essential to 
the promotion of better understanding both 
linguistic and historical. This is true, surely, 
of any text, ancient or modern, in some degree. 
It is true of a modern writer, like T. S. Eliot, 
who has had to provide a commentary to make 
his own works more intelligible. It is true, cer- 
tainly, of such a poem as Beowulf. The student of 
Beowulf is more likely to appreciate the poem 
if he knows something of conditions in eighth- 
century England, and something more of the 
life and customs of those continental Teutonic 
tribes who combined to form the civilization 
from which the poem sprang. It is true of 
all medieval texts which require a linguistic 
apparatus. Some knowledge of the historical 
background is necessary for real understanding 
and perfect enjoyment. 

Obviously the problem of documentation is 
a great one. No teacher, however erudite, can 
be expected to provide the full, the complete, 
the ideal documentation. No, this ideal docu- 
mentation can be provided only by co-opera- 
tion between departments in teaching, and this 
involves co-operation over the syllabus. I 
would like to send my students to the historians, 
to the archaeologists, to the iconographers, and 
to the linguists. But then the university courses 
would have to be lengthened indefinitely, and 
the business of acquiring a degree would 
become as difficult and as complicated as it 
was in the Middle Ages. Personally I would 
rather have it so, and know that those who 
survived the course did so from genuine 
interest and application and not from material 
motives, with one weather-eye always on the 
syllabus and the other on the lookout for a job. 

As the end of literature is enjoyment, and 
true enjoyment is reached only through real 
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understanding, then the first step towards this 
is, as I have already said, close application to 
the text. How can this best be achieved? On 
the university level of teaching, by the seminar 
system and the tutorial system. The seminar 
system works at its best on the postgraduate 
level, and here every member of the group can 
bring the weight of a mature mind and special 
knowledge to bear on the topics under discus- 
sion. On the undergraduate level the fun is in 
the hunting of the quarry and the skill is in 
following the trails carefully laid down by the 
suggestions of the teacher. Whatever subject 
is to be discussed the teacher must suggest lines 
of exploration, see that the students keep to 
them, and help them to express and discuss 
their own points of view. What is needed is not 
close supervision or constant interruption, but 
wise guidance, and the good teacher will see 
that the lazy ones make a full contribution, 
that the shy ones find their tongues with con- 
fidence, and that the loquacious are curbed. 
All this needs not only superior knowledge, but 
tact and some guile. 

The tutorial system, which is not a group 
effort, merely involves two, three, or at the 
most four students and a tutor. Its value lies 
in the close contact established between a 
mature and immature minds. The student 
should feel that he is not wandering through 
strange seas of thought alone, but has a com- 
panion with a reliable compass which works. 
Again, success is largely a matter of person- 
ality. An able teacher is an able craftsman. A 
great teacher is a great artist as a great actor 
is. He is a sounding-board for creative genius 
and not a shock-absorber. 

In both of these methods what is important is 
the personal effort involved, the personal effort 
of the teacher to provide fruitful topics for 
examination and discussion, and the personal 
effort of the student to use the resources of his 
own mind to lay bare the secrets of the text. 
It is always the part of the teacher in seminar 
or tutorial to provoke and direct discussion, 
to treat the student as a specialist, for the time 
being, with the responsibilities and the obliga- 
tions of a specialist towards his work. In both 
larger discussion groups and tutorials the con- 
structive work of the teacher lies not only in 
his ability to guide the discussion and prevent 
it from degenerating into a noisy and profitless 


debate, but in his powers to gather the material 
toge.her into an impressive and memorable 
final statement. 

There is another method by which the 
student can be made to feel the full impact of 
a text, and that is the French method known as 
explication de textes. This makes heavy demands 
on the teacher—a deep knowledge of several 
related disciplines—but it brings the student 
into direct contact with the text, and by the 
fullness of its critical analysis it brings out the 
whole wealth of any passage in its context. If 
the passage to be examined is carefully chosen, 
if the teacher has the requisite breadth of 
knowledge, then by the minuteness and pro- 
found penetration of his commentary he can 
help the student to squeeze out the complete 
significance of any text to the last drop. 

Any effort to bring the student to the text or 
the text to the student, any effort to persuade 
him not to clutter up his mind with ill-digested 
lumps of ‘Eng. Lit.’, is worth while. We ought 
to allow nothing to get in the way of the figure 
who matters most in literature—the writer. 
The creative artist must be allowed to speak for 
himself, to speak often, and to speak directly. 
The plethora of clinical case-book studies 
which it is fashionable to write and to read 
today only increases the dichotomy between 
the man and his work. If we knew as little of 
Dickens, or Thackeray, or George Eliot, or 
Wordsworth as of Shakespeare we might be 
led back to their books by the delights of con- 
troversy over authorship. If the Baconians, 
the Derbyists, and the rest of the faddists have 
done no more, they have at least led us back 
with renewed pleasure and application to the 
text of the plays. 

The material respect of Mr. Silas Wegg for 
poetry was based upon a curious fallacy con- 
cerning its superior paralysing powers: ‘ “‘As 
to the amount of strain upon the intellect, now. 
Was you thinking of poetry?” Mr. Wegg 
inquired musing. “Would it come dearer?” 
Mr. Boffin asked. “It would come dearer,” 
Mr. Wegg returned. “For when a person comes 
to grind off poetry night after night, it is but 
right he should expect to be paid for its weaken- 
ing effect on his mind.” ’ 

What we have to avoid as teachers of litera- 
ture is the weakening effect on the minds of 
our students of a heavy accumulation of 
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ill-assorted critical débris. This it is our duty to 
clear away from the wells of English so that the 
student can see them, be led to them, reach 
them and enjoy them by his own efforts. 

The problems of teaching literature are more 
acute in the case of those whose business it is 
to teach the early literature of a country, for 
then the linguistic barriers are often piled up 
into terrifying obstacles. Fortunately, in these 
days, when ‘linguistics’ is a vocation and not 
an examination requirement, they are not in- 
surmountable and can be overcome by patient 
and illuminating work in seminar and tutorial. 
I believe that it is more useful for the student 
to travel hopefully though slowly and painfully 
through a linguistic morass, to try to read any 
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text in the original language, than to arrive at 
facile conclusions by galloping light-heartedly 
through translations which, however adroit, 
can never give the feel of the original. Let your 
students use translations if they must, but let 
them constantly measure the translation against 
the original. If at the end of three years your 
English Honours students cannot give you a 
fairly lively and accurate version of Beowulf, 
or Maldon, or Judith, a sympathetic one of the 
Dream of the Rood, a sensitive one of the Seafarer 
or the Wanderer, if they insist on telling you 
that Chaucer’s Knight was a ‘very gentle 
perfect’ one, well, there’s little hope for them. 
They’ve mistaken their vocation, and had 
better go off and be scientists. 


The Ash 


HE Spring has thrown 
A flawless colour-wash across the sky— 


Spring which endows 


This dappled landscape with fresh livery. 


Elm, chestnut, beech— 


Bright, pale, and dark—all wake to glory now. 
The ash alone, 
Cresting the high field channelled by the plough, 


Remains apart 


Achilles-like, as though beset by grief. 


Starkly it stands, 


Its maze of mole-grey boughs devoid of leaf. 


However slow 


To greet the sun this upland ash may be, 


It serves to wake 


A quickened sense of fellowship in me; 


Since once I too 


Preserved a like aloofness from my kind; 


I, too, have known 


Pain which could oust all pleasure from my mind— 


Even as this ash, 


Despite a new Spring having come to pass, 


Seems but to think 


How cold, how cruel, the Winter lately was. 


RALPH LAWRENCE 


SHORT STORY 


The Meeting 


By CLIVE SANSOM 


Wis the elderly gentleman stepped off 
the pavement in Reigate High Street un- 
der the nose of an approaching lorry, they 
knew he must be killed. 

It was just after nine in the morning, and 
only a few shoppers saw it happen. One woman 
screamed. Another pressed a gloved hand to 
her mouth as the vehicle bore down on him. 

What made it doubly pathetic, they said 
afterwards, was that as he walked off the kerb 
he had looked so extraordinarily happy... . 


He had left home after an early breakfast, 
which he had prepared for himself, intending 
to walk on Reigate Heath before the golfers 
converted it into an extension of suburbia. He 
liked to imagine it in earlier times when it was 
detached from London and the haunt of high- 
waymen. On a summer morning, when most 
people were still at home, or seated in crowded, 
smoky carriages on their way to work, the 
heath became the country again. Its windmill, 
its silver birches, the groups of pine-trees on its 
twin hills, were once more in possession of 
themselves. Then he was able to ignore the 
barber-trimmed turf and sandy bunkers, and 
lying down in the bracken would lose himself 
in a remoter world. 

That was his destination this morning. But 
before his house was two minutes behind him, 
he was walking mechanically, his mind sunk in a 
deeper reverie. Since he had retired, a widower, 
eight years ago, he had grown more and more 
introspective. His neighbours had noticed that. 
He would pass them in the street without seeing 
them. Somehow, the seventy-two years behind 
him acquired a greater significance than the 
present or the unpredictable future. 

‘Lost in the past’ was what people said of 
him. But that was a meaningless phrase, for it 
implied that the past itself was lost, whereas to 
him the past was now a living and immediate 
reality. As he grew older and his eyes less 
reliable, they had bequeathed their former 
sharpness and definition to memory. He found 
that the past, in some unexpected fashion, had 


become his present. He could re-live his ex- 
periences now with an intensity of perception 
greater than he had known at their first ap- 
pearance. 

And so, this morning, he was not in the past 
so much as in some other region of the present. 
Going down Cockshot Hill, he walked right out 
of Surrey. He was back in the Dorset of forty- 
six years before. Across a background of subur- 
ban villas flowed a broad green landscape with 
a squat-towered church where wood and corn- 
field met. Then memory brought it into closer 
focus. He passed through the south door of the 
church, into the aisle where Clare was standing. 
She turned to greet him. He saw the long, clean 
lines of her dress, the tight bodice, the large 
hat, even the late-Norman arch above. But her 
face was not in focus. 

That was a curious fact about these memo- 
ries. Always the scene returned with precision, 
sometimes with heart-arresting vividness. He 
might know the very clothes she wore on such 
a day, her mood, an entire conversation, and 
yet her face—the lines of her mouth, the ex- 
pression of her eyes—always eluded him. 

He frowned involuntarily as he crossed the 
road into Bell Street, and did not notice that 
he was on the other side. Yes, always there was 
something intangible about her, an unattain- 
able quality. Perhaps that was the chief ele- 
ment in his love for her. He remembered when 
Yeats first published his When You Are Old, he 
had appropriated to himself the line ‘But one 
man loved the pilgrim soul in you’; and he had 
known then, with regret, that though he loved 
her intensely brave and individual spirit, it re- 
mained aloof, untouchable. 

Thirty years of marriage had not changed it. 
They had loved each other deeply, even pas- 
sionately. They had been happier than any of 
their married friends, taking pleasure in the 
same walks, the same books and music. But 
there was a part of her which he never reached, 
as if his imagination lacked the wings that 
could take him to the final home, the ulti- 
mate heart of her. And that uncreated face 
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in his memories became the symbol of her 
elusiveness. 

So now his memory, switching from this new 
failure, projected upon his mind another occa- 
sion when it had seemed that he must succeed 
in finding her and the last curtain fall aside. It 
was a scene he had often recalled in recent 
weeks—a Cotswold garden with buddleia trees, 
and in front of their pale mauve, delicate blos- 
soms, Clare’s white frock, Clare’s hair played 
on by the wind. 

This impression had grown so vivid lately 
that he anticipated each fresh renewal with a 
shiver, a young man’s apprehension. Every 
time there was the faith that now he would see 
her face as distinctly as living flesh, and this 
would be an assurance that he had found her 
inmost self at last; that if he wished he might 
step clean out of time into her private world, 
and stay with her for ever. 

But every time, although memory repro- 
duced the scene with startling conviction and 
detail—down to a pebble loosened from the 
gravel path, the hovering off-white butter- 
flies on the buddleias—the one reason for 
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The Meeting 


its preservation was no more than a white 
dress and a concentration of remembered feel- 
ing. 

He had entered the High Street as this im- 
pression reasserted itself in his imagination, and 
he passed the eighteenth-century town hall 
which still impedes seaward motorists. But 
morning traffic lost all sound for him. The two 
parallel lines of shops just throwing open their 
doors and unhingeing their shutters disap- 
peared into some earlier world that existed be- 
fore shops or shutters had been invented. And 
in their place lay a garden bright with summer; 
with a foreground of pale mauve buddleias 
shimmering with butterflies. 

Before them was a woman, a light breeze 
playing with her thin white dress and her hair. 
And, below the hair, he saw a wide forehead 
and brown eyes that looked both at him and 
beyond him. But as he gazed back they centred 
upon him in love and recognition. The whole 
face became sharply defined like a blurred film 
brought suddenly into focus. And then, they 
say, with a look of incredible happiness, he 
stepped forward to meet her. 


™ lions in my path have many faces, 

They play with unicorns among the grass, 
They hide in nothingness of empty spaces 

And peer around the edges as I pass. 


They choose to pad among life’s lovely places, 
Crushing the violet and the lotus stem; 

The lions in my path have many faces, 
And my heart turns for fear at each of them. 


B. R. GIBBS 


cal 
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Separate Tables at the St. James’s, the double- 
bill Terence Rattigan directed by Peter Glen- 
ville, was voted by the majority of critics in 
their annual summing up as the most striking 
new work of 1954; and many theatregoers will 
probably be inclined to agree with that 
verdict. Both short plays had the apparently 
unpromising setting of a Bournemouth hotel, 
and shared most of the same characters. In the 
first, the partners of a broken marriage—a 
once promising politician, now embittered and 
drink-sodden, and a shallow, selfish beauty 
hag-ridden by the twin spectres of age and 
loneliness—came together after eight years; 
and acknowledging still that neither could 
wholly satisfy the other, but made aware of 


- their need by the interlude apart, now ac- 


cepted the compromise they had previously 
rejected. The second play contained what 
were probably the two most brilliant individual 
acting performances of the year: by Margaret 
Leighton, metamorphosed from the frigid, 
brittle wanton of Table by the Window to a 
pitiful, shrinking little mouse whose nervous 
sufferings it was at times positively painful to 
watch; and by Eric Portman, transforming 
himself from the tough, bitterly hurt ex- 
husband into the sham-old-school-tie, furtive 
yet pathetic character of Table Number Seven. 
Like the first, the situation of this second 
play was presented quite without illusion: 
showing the reactions of his fellow-‘regulars’ 
at the hotel to a bogus army major when he 
stood convicted before them not only of lying 
about his pedigree and past, but of petty 
sexual nastiness in a public place. Mr. Ratti- 
gan’s dexterous handling of this tricky theme 
showed once again his realization that life and 
people are seldom simple or straightforward, 
and certainly never perfect; and, therefore, 
the endless need for tolerance. This playwright 
has a mature experience of men as well as of 
dramatic technique: even his minor characters 
here possessed the ability to behave un- 
expectedly which belongs to people in the 
round rather than mere types. Separate Tables 
afforded not only excellent entertainment, but 
the sense of a real enlargement of our under- 
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standing of human beings: surely, in itself, 
proof of good drama. 

The recent revival of Hedda Gabler at the 
Lyric, Hammersmith, under the direction of 
Peter Ashmore, was an expert production— 
probably the most polished to be seen in 
London for some years. Recalling Peggy Ash- 
croft’s Cordelia as one of her most memorable 
parts, and Cleopatra as one of her least success- 
ful, one found it difficult to envisage her driving 
home the relentlessly destructive intensity of 
this most formidable of Ibsen women. Yet her 
interpretation brilliantly achieved all the 
petulance, boredom, and coldly venomous 
felinity of this character; and furthermore 
finely suggested, beyond all these, the spiritual 
lostness which makes Hedda in the last resort 
more to be pitied than loathed. George 
Devine’s Tesman, a professorial innocent 
shaggy and lumbering as a large brown dog 
that cannot understand why it has been hit, 
provided as striking a foil for the implacability 
of his sharp-shooting wife as Michael Mac 
Liammoir’s suave, black-browed Brack was 
a match for it. The Romantic quality in 
Michael Warre’s Eilert Lovborg, wild-eyed 
and wild-haired, was also admirably conveyed. 

The Croydon Players did a public service in 
staging Sean O’Casey’s Purple Dust—‘a Way- 
ward Comedy in three acts’—last November, 
for no professional performance of this play has 
yet been seen in London. The neglect is the 
more surprising considering its qualities of 
gaiety and poetry: if it lacks the grandeur of 
the author’s tragedies, it deserves attention 
just because of its contrasting merits. If Juno 
is his finest tragedy, Purple Dust may well claim 
to be his finest comedy. 

The play treats of two wealthy, dissolute, 
and middle-aged Englishmen who, accom- 
panied by two low-born, attractive, and shame- 
less Irish girls, are settling in the wilds of 
Ireland into a Tudor mansion—the timbers of 
which, as an Irish workman observes, ‘have 
long been a dismal dwelling, even for the 
gnawin’ beetle and the borin’ worm’. The new 
owners are handicapped by the dilapidated 
condition of the building, their own incom- 
petence, and the sly avarice of the local Irishry. 
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Golden opportunities result for knock-about 
farce, interwoven with poetic Irish dialogue as 
only O’Casey can write it. With an Irish work- 
man there is poetry even in the telephone. 
‘When will it be connected?’ “That depends, 
Sir, on how long it’ll take to get the sthrame 
o’ sound from here flowin’ safely to whatever 
other end there may be fixed forit to be heard in.’ 

There is no hero, heroine, or villain. Im- 
morality and dishonesty are accepted as normal 
standards of behaviour, though the characters 
take no pride in them, and even make feeble 
attempts to hide their more blatant manifesta- 
tions in the presence of the slightly hypo- 
critical Canon. Yet in spite of their weaknesses 
they are all lovable. Here there is none of the 
sinister background of gunfire, as in Juno or 
The Plough, but only the crash of thunder and 
the rush of the rising river for enemies. 

The Croydon Players’ team-work was ad- 
mirable, and the production a first-rate 
achievement by the stage director, Dorothy 
Cooper. The brogue—the obvious difficulty for 
an English cast—had been so thoroughly 
mastered that to an English member of the 
audience it was impossible to believe that it 
was not native. Leslie Cooper in particular 
gave an impersonation of an Irish workman 
which might have risen fresh from the Dublin 
pavement. As the two Englishmen, W. Orchard 
Foot and John Downend extracted the utmost 
comedy from their roles and situations, and 
were excellently supported by their Irish lady- 
loves. Jean Hancock’s dancing was an addi- 
tional delight. Ian Smith was entirely con- 
vincing as the Lothario, O’Killigain, and among 
the smaller parts must especially be mentioned 
the brilliant sketches of Canon Creehewel by 
Francis Potter and of the Postmaster by Philip 
Walton. 

For sheer visual delight, Miss Miho Hana- 
yagui’s Japanese ballet at Prince’s was surely 
one of the pre-eminent theatrical treats of last 
autumn. The pictorial delicacy of patterned 
fans and parasols, of brocaded kimonos, 
and cherry-blossom in the black hair of 
solemn, slant-eyed Geisha girls, was matched 
by the deftness of dancers performing in a con- 
vention both novel and entrancing to Western 
eyes. The dances were traditional ones of wide 
variety and interest—some of them, like the 
prayer for peace danced in a Buddhist temple, 
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dating as far back as the eighth century: 
accompanied by haunting folk-music from 
various parts of Japan, sung in a weird, high 
chant or played on native stringed instruments, 
castanets, or tambourines. Especially memor- 
able were the exquisite dance of the laun- 
dresses, dipping their coloured silks in the river 
and rippling them in the air to dry; the village 
castanet dance—a pleasing harmony of ver- 
milion, white, and black—celebrating a 
fertile rice-harvest; and the ritual rejoicing of 
the triumphant island fisherman over his 
catch. There were frequent touches of humour: 
from the grave, quaint movements, brilliantly 
synchronized, of the Kabuki marionette, to the 
leaping, tumbling exuberance of the Lion of 
Happiness in his grotesque gilded mask—a 
dance to exorcize evil spirits on New Year’s 
Day and other festive occasions. The fascina- 
tion that primitive customs always exercise 
was allied here to grace and skill; producing 
an enchantment which might be compared to 
that of seeing a series of Japanese prints 
suddenly spring to life before one’s eyes. 

Also spectacular but far less impressive was 
another production presented last autumn by 
the Musikart Society: Saint Joan at the Stake, 
straight to the Stoll from runs in Naples, Milan, 
and Paris. But Honegger’s music, the direction 
of Roberto Rossellini, and the appeal of Miss 
Ingrid Bergman—by turns serenely radiant and 
distressed by tormentors who hissed impreca- 
tions down at her from the boxes—could do 
little to ease the embarrassments of Paul 
Claudel’s text, in its English version by Dennis 
Arundell. Lippi angels massed on either side 
of a vast, star-spangled sky; the King rode by 
in the distance to Rheims in a jerky cartoon 
reminiscent of Disney; and Rouen Cathedral 
was projected on to the screen behind as Joan 
perished amid driving smoke and realistically 
licking gauze flames. None of these ingenious 
and often extravagant devices could, however, 
lift this muddled hotch-potch of fact and 
fantasy from banality into something more 
worthy of its subject. 

A revue which opened at the Saville just 
before Christmas, Laurier Lister’s Pay the 
Piper, proved to have an unusual share of 
originality, intelligence, and wit. Visually pleas- 
ing and often verbally deft, it contained some 
nicely pointed satire at the expense of con- 
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temporary phenomena from dockers’ strikes to 
the sad decline of the impeccable neo-Edward- 
ian of Saville Row into the suburban ‘teddy- 
boy’. 


FILMS 


It was difficult to associate Renato Castel- 
lani’s recent film of Romeo and Juliet with more 
than the general outline of Shakespeare’s play. 
Cuts were numerous, and scenes, as well as 
whole speeches in scenes, transposed: one critic 
estimated that no more than about half the 
original had been left intact. The Apothecary 
was conspicuous by his absence; but to com- 
pensate for this liquidation we were given 
Rosaline in person, dark, haughty—and with 
lines to speak! Hers was only a little of the un- 
distinguished blank verse by an unknown hand 
—the Capulets’ banquet, as well as Friar 
Laurence, had their liberal share—supplied to 
balance the disappearance of some of the peak 
passages. The balcony scene, for example, dis- 
pensed with ‘But soft! what light through 
yonder window breaks?’; and ‘Gallop apace, 
you fiery-footed steeds’ was also considered 
redundant. Mercutio was introduced in such 
an emasculated edition that there was precious 
little of him left to be slain by Tybalt. The pro- 
ducer had already murdered him far more 
efficiently (possibly just as well, in view of the 
clownish inadequacy of the actor who carica- 
tured him). And for no apparent reason— 
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except of course that further touch of novelty 
—Romeo finally expired by way of his own 
dagger instead of the Apothecary’s poison. 
Apart from such directorial liberties, the 
only member of the cast who seemed to have 
any idea of how Shakespearian verse should be 
spoken was Sir John Gielgud; who, after a brief 
introductory appearance as Chorus, was thence- 
forth heard no more. The star-crossed lovers 
(Laurence Harvey and Susan Shentall) occa- 
sionally—as in their one night together, in 
Juliet’s fears before taking the Friar’s potion, 
or Romeo’s ecstasy of grief at the tomb— 
achieved the true poignancy of love young and 
doomed. But for all their abundant ability to 
look picturesque, love-tranced and tragic by 
turns, they lacked any real sense of the poetry 
they had to speak—throwing away the best 
indiscriminately with the less notable lines. 
Flora Robson did as well as possible with a 
Nurse robbed of most of her wittiest quips, and 
Mervyn Johns with a Friar given many obser- 
vations new to the student of Shakespeare. 
The best thing about this film was the magni- 
ficent scenes in colour of the ancient city walls 
and churches, archways, and alleys of Verona. 
But this, after all, is scarcely a reason for going 
to see Shakespeare instead of a good travelogue. 
Beside this latest Shakespearian excursion—or 
rather, variation upon a theme—the recent 
film of Julius Caesar was a model of propriety 
and textual tact. THESPIS 


Everest 


Surrounded by the seasons and the stars, 
The whole earth circles you, within the swing 
Of centuries you stand, the only thing 
Unshadowed by the summits of tomorrow. 


Mountain of sun and storm, no human sorrow 
Breaks in a cloud of tears against your breast. 
You are a weapon mighty. to destroy 

The man who dares unveil your mysteries; 


The rope may sever 


With hope hurled headlong as a loosened stone. 
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Everest 


Imperious as a star, you cannot stoop 
To shelter all the vulnerable growth 
That crouches at your feet. 

The sharp green larches needling your hems 
Bend to your bidding, and the supple stems 
Of pines grow thin upon your frozen thigh. 


Yet we, the weakest of all creatures, try 
Our puff of strength against a world of stone, 
Our human will against unhuman bone. 


No scar of mortal pain 


Furrows your face, no phantom of regret 

Haunts the abyss of every lost endeavour. 

Yet unrocked by changing winds, unmoved by snow, 
Man has unlocked your moon-built tower to know 
That his own summit pierces time and space 

And breaks the brittle barrier of sound. 

But without grace the will can never climb 

Beyond the body helpless on the ground. 


PHOEBE HESKETH 


English Symposium 


ANSWERS to question, ‘What twelve prose works do 
you consider are most calculated to enrich the ex- 
perience of an adult reader?’ 


1. The annual scheme of reading pursued by an 
octogenarian, who seeks to preserve rather than 
to extend the enrichment of long experience, but 
who is not unmindful of fresh interests: 

(1) The Oxford English Dictionary—always at hand 
to elucidate the derivation and precise mean- 
ing of words. 

(2) A book on English social and economic his- 
tory: e.g. George Trevelyan, Arthur Bryant, 
Cunningham. This year I shall certainly read 
C. V. Wedgwood’s The King’s Peace. 

(3) and (4) Two or three new biographies. 

(5) A new novel in English, e.g. last year I read 
with interest L. P. Hartley’s The Go-between. 

(6) Shorthouse’s Fohn Inglesant. 

(7) A couple of Shakespeare’s plays. 

(8) A couple of Jane Austen’s novels. 

(9) A Gospel or Epistle with a good Commentary. 

(10) An outstanding new work in French. 

(11) The same in Italian. 

(12) A modern book of travel with a good map. 
Laura M. RacGc 


15 Springfield Place, Bath (Mrs. Lonsdale Ragg) 


2. (1) The Bible. 
(2) Aristotle’s Poetics. 
(3) Plato’s Republic. 
(4) Cicero’s De Senectute. 
(5) Boswell’s Life of Johnson. 
(6) Tess of the D’ Urbervilles. 
(7) Alice in Wonderland and Through the Looking- 
Glass. 
(8) Shakespeare, by Professor Raleigh. 
(9) Man and Superman. 
(10) Lowes Dickinson’s A Modern Symposium. 
(11) Lytton Strachey’s Landmarks in French 
Literature. 
(12) The Forsyte Saga. 
73 Murray Road, S.W. 19 Guy Boas 


Answer to the question, ‘If you were asked ‘What 
authors do young people read on their own nowa- 
days?” what answer would you give?’ 

To such a question there can be no one answer. 
Like so many similar questions the answer depends 
on a number of factors: ‘young people’ of eleven 
years old do not read the same authors as ‘young 
people’ of fifteen; the intelligent or imaginative child 
finds pleasure in different authors from the less in- 
telligent or unimaginative child; boys and girls read 
different books. Again, reading relies to a certain 
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extent upon the books which can be found in the 
school or local libraries. 

My answer to this question is based upon the 
reading of 262 girls in a Secondary Modern School 
in the City of Leicester. There can be no doubt that 
the favourite author, particularly of the younger 
girls, is Enid Blyton: 123 girls (99 of them in the 
11-13 age group) say that they always look for her 
books first when they go into a library, and during 
the past month 79 girls (67 of them in the 11-13 age 
group) have read one or more of her books. 

The author who comes next in order of popularity 
is Noel Streatfeild; but she lags very far behind: she 
is the favourite author of nine girls, but only two of 
them have read any of her books in the past month; 
Angela Brazil is the favourite author of six girls, but 
again, only two have read any of her books recently. 
(How different would the number of her readers 
have been ten or fifteen years ago!) The only other 
author who has enough readers to make mention 
worthwhile is Louisa M. Alcott: ten girls have read 


When in Eden Adam’s Lady 


HEN in Eden Adam’s lady 
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books by her during the past month, and five of them 
claim her as their favourite author. 

In the ‘A’ streams and in the higher forms the 
reading is more varied, but no other author seems 
to have established him- or herself as a favourite of 
more than an odd one or two girls. 


9 Stoughton Road, Oadby, Hixpa D. 
Leicestershire 


Questions to which members are invited to send 
answers to be printed in our Summer Number. 

1. What effect do you think Radio and/or Tele- 
vision are having on the mentality of the 
nation, especially on young people? 

2. What remedies can you suggest for those who 
find great natural difficulty in spelling accu- 
rately? 

Answers, which must not exceed 350 words, and which 
must be written on one side of the page only, to reach 
Miss Margaret Willy, 32 Buckles Way, Banstead, 
Surrey, by Monday, 2 May. 


Bent her head above the flowers 
In her garden green and shady, 
Lost among such happy hours, 
Did she see the high clouds parting, 
Strangely stirred above her dell? 
Could she hear the laughter starting 


In the hollow vault of Hell? 
When in dark Gethsemane 


Stumbling Judas ran, afire, 
Scattering blossoms randomly 
Over cruel brake and briar, 
Did he see the blossoms flying 
Round the lady’s lovely head 
On the day when, ‘Adam!’ crying, 
Eve ran to be comforted? 


Ancient garden scenes that haunt us 


In the best of every year, 
Can you change your tale and grant us 
Innocence untouched by fear? 
For in sunlit gardens calling 
Children stoop, and laugh to know 
How the tender flowers go falling 


When the autumn gales blow. 


PAUL GRIFFIN 
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Reviews 


English Literature in the Sixteenth Cen- 
tury (excluding Drama). The Oxford 
History of English Literature, Vol. III. By 
C. S. Lewis. Cumberlege. 30s. 


Writing in the tradition of those who see the 
essence of the Elizabethan world as still largely 
medieval, Mr. Lewis views the Reformation, 
especially in its more extreme ‘Puritan’ forms, 
as an unfortunate accident; and is contemp- 
tuous of the scholarship and ‘classicism’ of the 
Renaissance ‘Humanists’, themselves, as he 
demonstrates, often ‘Puritans’, too. “The legend 
of the Renaissance is a Renaissance legend’ 
and ‘until the fog of classicism has lifted, the 
greater classics are invisible’: these are 
generalizations from ‘New Learning and New 
Ignorance’ amplified in succeeding chapters. 

In ‘The Close of the Middle Ages in Scot- 
land’, Mr. Lewis is magnificent. From Bar- 
bour’s Bruce he ranges discriminatingly through 
the comic and the sweet, serious lyrics of the 
Bannatyne and Maitland MSS. to his main 
concern: the poetry of Gavin Douglas and 
William Dunbar. If we are not quite persuaded 
of the superlative merit of Douglas’s Aeneid, 
this critic has revealed to most of us some un- 
suspected beauties. And it is one of the great 
pleasures of his book that Mr. Lewis’s judge- 
ments are always first-hand. 

In the comparable period in England, he 
inevitably finds much less; though he does full 
justice to Skelton. But it is his division of the 
rest of the century into ‘Drab’ and ‘Golden’ 
that is likely to cause the greatest controversy. 
His use of ‘Drab’ is particularly wilful: 


‘*Drab” is not a dyslogistic term. It 
marks a period [from the end of Henry 
VIII’s reign to the 1570’s] in which poetry 
has little richness either of sound or images. 
The good work is neat and temperate, the 
bad flat and dry.’ 


Its prose covers much ‘Religious Controversy 
and Translation’ including More’s Utopia, 
Tyndale’s Bible, and Cranmer’s Prayer Book; 
its verse comprehends Wyatt (where a very 
different case might be argued), Surrey, the 
Tottel group, and—The Mirror for Magistrates ! 
Mr. Lewis holds that it would have mattered 
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little to our poetry if Henry VIII had beheaded 
every one of these poets; and there his real 
opinion of ‘Drab’ comes out. 

On the other hand his ‘Golden’ is much 
more acceptable: 


‘The Golden age is what we usually think 
of first when “the great Elizabethans”’ are 
mentioned: it is largely responsible, in 
England, for the emotional overtones of the 
word Renaissance. The epithet golden is not 
eulogistic. By golden poetry I mean not simply 
good poetry, but poetry which is, so to speak, 
innocent and ingenuous. In a Golden Age 
the right thing to do is obvious: “good is as 
visible as green”. . . . Men have at last 
learned how to write; for a few years nothing 
more is needed than to play out again and 
again the strong, simple music of the un- 
contorted line and to load one’s poem with 
all that is naturally delightful—with flowers 
and swans, with ladies’ hair, hands, lips, 
breasts, and eyes, with silver and gold, 
woods and waters, the stars, the moon and 
the sun.’ 


Sidney and Spenser heralded the Golden 
Age, and much deep and loving scholarship 
has gone into this study of them, especially of 
The Arcadia and The Faerie Queene—though 
The Shepherd’s Calendar is bravely admitted to 
be ‘a little dull’. Mr. Lewis often makes the 
past live by stressing its present-day relevance: 
Mr. Graves and Mr. Auden are brought into 
his discussion of Skelton; the thought of 
Spenser is distinguished from the Existential- 
ists’ Angst. 

‘Golden’ prose contains too many names for 
citation, but we notice the felicitous treatment 
of Lodge and Hooker; and in ‘Golden’ verse 
a study of Shakespeare’s poetry naturally pre- 
dominates. But, Shakespeare apart, here is 
God’s plenty, from Sonnet sequences in general 
to a careful comparison between Marlowe’s 
and Chapman’s parts in Hero and Leander—a 
comparison recalling, this time perhaps more 
validly, differences Mr. Lewis endeavoured to 
distinguish between The Bower of Bliss and 
The Garden of Adonis in his study of Spenser 
in The Allegory of Love. All three ‘Golden’ 
chapters show Mr. Lewis writing at his best. 


In his ‘Epilogue: New Tendencies’ nothing 
is remarkable save the brief, acute study of 
Campion and the emphasis (over-emphasis?) 
on the influence of Du Bartas on Donne and 
the Metaphysicals. Interesting chronological 
tables of public and private events and publi- 
cation dates follow; and an excellent Biblio- 
graphy of nearly a hundred pages completes 
a most satisfying volume. Yet may one con- 
clude with one small protest? Are such terms 
as ‘dyslogistic’, ‘catachrastic’, ‘epyllion’, and 
even ‘synchretism’ really necessary in a book 
otherwise so refreshingly and engagingly 
written? 

HERMANN PESCHMANN 


The First Night of Twelfth Night. By Lers- 
ue Hotson. Hart-Davis. 21s. 


Dr. Hotson’s latest adventure in Elizabethan 
detection includes so much highly contro- 
versial matter on the subject of Shakespearian 
staging that the book’s value as social history 
and as an exercise in textual interpretation is to 
some extent overshadowed by it. Believing that 
there must be some connexion between Twelfth 
Night, with its Duke Orsino, and the visit to 
Queen Elizabeth’s Court, in December 1600- 
January 1601, of Don Virginio Orsino, Duke 
of Bracciano, he began investigating, and un- 
earthed not only the story of the Duke’s visit but 
those of several other distinguished foreigners, 
notably the Russian Mikulin, envoy of Tsar 
Boris Goudonov, and Wolfgang Wilhelm, 
Count Palatine, afterwards Duke of Bavaria. 
From letters and documents gathered in from 
Alnwick, Rome, Florence, Munich, his own 
long familiarity with the Elizabethan scene and 
its personages has enabled him to reconstruct 
a picture of Court life and ceremonial during 
these Christmastide festivities that is one of the 
most vivid and illuminating things of its kind 
[ have ever read. The precise details of the 
protocol of the royal ‘entertainment’, the 
official hospitality accorded to these V.I.P.s 
from Italy, Russia, and Germany, as seen in 
the visitors’ private letters and reports home, 
and as set out in the Lord Chamberlain’s 
memoranda, constitute a uniquely interesting 
chapter of social history which no student of 
the life and literature of the period can afford 
to miss. Nor will the humours and nice dis- 
tinctions of international relationships be lost 
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upon the ordinary reader. Dr. Hotson speaks 
modestly of his ‘luck’; but it is the luck that 
comes to the scholar whose experience and 
imaginative insight have taught him where and 
how to look for the material that has gone to the 
making of this notable piece of research. 

The culminating point of the Queen’s 
Twelfth Day entertainment of Don Virginio 
was the performance by Shakespeare’s com- 
pany of a play which by all the laws of proba- 
bility ought to have been Twelfth Night, but 
which is, unfortunately, not identified either 
by name or description in any of the docu- 
ments. Dr. Hotson shows most persuasively 
how characteristic compliments to the Queen 
and her guest can be read between the lines, 
and even in the lines, if Twelfth Night is assumed 
to be this play presented in his honour; and, 
although some of his interpretations of the text 
seem altogether too far-fetched, there is no 
doubt that others are extraordinarily apt and 
make witty sense of what annotation has 
generally dismissed as nonsense. Sir Thopas’s 
reference, for example, to ‘bay windows 
transparent as barricadoes’ and ‘clerestories to- 
ward the South North as lustrous as ebony’, 
gets the real double edge to it if spoken in 
Whitehall’s famous Noon-hall on a winter 
midnight—an incomprehensible rigmarole to 
the unfortunate Malvolio, to the spectators a 
clever description of their surroundings. Nor is 
this close scrutiny of the text confined merely to 
points which support his thesis: perhaps the 
happiest example is the restoration of the Folio 
reading, ‘Fye away, fie away breath’, firmly 
backed by good Elizabethan parallels. Now 
that he has called attention to it, it seems in- 
credible that Rowe’s ‘ineptitude’ could have 
had such an unconscionably long innings. Not 
so happy is the reading ‘long stockings’, intro- 
duced into a lacuna in the Lord Chamber- 
lain’s memoranda, and related to Malvolio’s 
‘long’ yellow stockings. The context of the 
manuscript gives no justification for such a 
conjecture, and the text never refers to his 
yellow stockings as ‘long’. Similarly, when 
Sir Toby threatens to throw Sebastian’s dagger 
‘o’er the house’, it is surely a wronging of his 
lively metaphorical turn of speech (analogous 
to Hamlet’s ‘I have shot my arrow o’er the 
house, And hurt my friend’) to find in it a 
reference to the scenic houses or mansions over 
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which, in fact, Toby could throw a dagger. On 
the Elizabethan stage it is the imaginative 


impact of language that counts. To literalize 


here is to weaken. 

Apart from its general social interest, Dr. 
Hotson’s ingenious interpretation of the Mal- 
volio intrigues and jesting, in the light of 
current Court gossip about Sir Francis Knollys 
and his vain pursuit of the beautiful Mary 
Fitton, will have a particular appeal for all 
students of topical reference in Elizabethan 
drama. The immediate popular interest in his 
book centres in his account of how this play of 
6 January 1601, which may have been Twelfth 
Night, was actually presented at Court. On the 
evidence of a later Office of Works account, 
providing for a stage in the middle of the Hall, 
of the statement of the Lord Chamberlain’s 
memoranda that for this 1601 play tiers of seats 
were ‘placed rownd about’ the Hall, and Don 
Virginio’s statement in a letter to his wife that 
there were spectators atorno atorno—i.e. all 
around, on every side—Dr. Hotson argues that 
this implies true arena staging or ‘theatre in 
the round’. I cannot agree that his evidence 
admits of only one possible interpretation, as I 
have already stated in an article on the subject 
in Theatre Notebook (Jan. 1955). Still less can I 
agree with his leap from a doubtful particular 
to the sweeping generalization that the same 
conditions obtained in the Elizabethan public 
theatre. I have therefore stressed here what I 
believe to be the more permanently valuable 
aspects of this fascinating study. 

M. St. CLARE BYRNE 


Sir Philip Sidney and the English Renais- 
sance. By JoHN Buxton. Macmillan. 18s. 
In certain important respects this book well 

deserves the commendation it has already re- 

ceived from several reviews. Though dis- 
appointing in its discussion of Sidney’s verse 

(especially after the admirable opening chapter 

on Elizabethan poetry in general), it entirely 

succeeds in demonstrating Sidney’s central 

importance as poet, patron, and inspirer of a 

ane of patrons, in the New Foetry at the end 

of the sixteenth century. The writing, en- 
livened occasionally with some sharp crotchets, 
is clean and vigorous, and the author impres- 
sively combines a scholarly knowledge of the 
period with a keen and genuine sympathy for 
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its poetry. The only faults in treatment are 
some repetitiveness of detail and an inability 
to resist giving us a potted biography of almost 
every name that the subject throws up. 

What is least convincing in the argument is 
Mr. Buxton’s contention that a great literature, 
comparable with that of Italy and France, was 
created in the late sixteenth and early seven- 
teenth centuries primarily because Sidney and 
his associates deliberately planned such an 
achievement. There is no doubt, of course, 
about their intention; but there is too much 
writing—the drama, for instance—unaffected 
by Sidneyan influence for this to be regarded 
as the major cause of the English Renaissance. 
Further, it is highly improbable that many 
of the later patrons in the Sidney tradition 
exercised anything like his stimulating and 
creative kind of ‘patronage’. 

This raises another point of criticism. In his 
Preface Mr. Buxton states that it was thinking 
about the position of the poet in modern 
society that first set him studying patronage 
in Renaissance poetry. An admirable use of 
literary history; but one is left wondering just 
what we learn from the Sidney story. The 
courtiers, and most of the magnates, have gone. 
Where are we to look today for the true patrons 
of Mr. Buxton’s definition—‘gentlemen excel- 
lently learned’? In the Public Relations officers 
of the great nationalized industries? In the 
heads of B.B.C. departments? Mr. Buxton can 
hardly claim to have gone far in establishing— 
even by implication—the relevance of the 


Sidne e of patronage today. 
Pernt 


The Augustan World: Life and Letters 
in Ejighteenth-Century England. By 
A. R. Humpureys. Methuen. 16s. 

Minor Poems: The Twickenham Edition 
of the Poems of Alexander Pope, Vol. VI. 
Edited by Norman Autt. Completed by 
Joun Butr. Methuen. 455. 


In each of the six substantial sections of The 
Augustan World Professor Humphreys examines 
an aspect of life during the eighteenth century, 
under the headings social life, the world of 
business, public affairs, religious life, philo- 
sophy, and the visual arts, and seeks to show 
how these affected literature. The book com- 
presses an immense amount of information into 
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its survey, ranging from the political settlement 
of 1688 to the French Revolution; from 
Hobbes’s Leviathan to Wordsworth’s Prelude, 
from the art of order 2d beauty to the art of 
Gothic and the sublime. Those who like to 
reserve the name ‘Augustan’ for the arts in the 
reign of Queen Anne may object to the general 
title, which, however, is a useful pointer to the 
author’s general approach. He shows how the 
development of eighteenth-century thought 
proceeded under the stimulus or stranglehold 
of a few dominating figures—in philosophy, 
Newton and Locke; in politics, again Locke; 
in the arts, Reynolds—and how gradually a 
decay or reaction set in, until a new outlook 
emerged. It is the later sections of The Augustan 
World which are concerned with the develop- 
ment of thought, and the dominance of a few 
men, or of a particular attitude, gives them 
coherence and energy. The sections on religion 
and philosophy, which bring out very well the 
emotional satisfactions, so imperfectly recog- 
nized as a rule, of the age of reason, are very 
4 opening chapters, which are concerned 
with society and affairs, suffer more from the 
limitations to which the survey method is 
liable: one’s sense of chronology and perspec- 
tive tends to get lost in a collection of samples 
and examples, and the style too often collapses 
into vague abstractions. The outlines of social 
life and political affairs seem altogether too 
complacent. In the first, generalizations accom- 
modate everybody and every author in a 
picture of a stable society. In the second, 
economic tensions almost vanish, and the 
hostility between Whigs and Tories diminishes 
into merely a game, a matter of different 
beliefs, of big-endians and little-endians. 

The student and teacher will certainly want 
this book on their shelves, for its invaluable 
presentation of background material, and its 
useful inclusion of basic references and dates 
within the text. But the non-specialist, to 
whom the dust-jacket appeals, might respond 
to it by deciding that eighteenth-century 
literature is, after all, hardly worth bothering 
about. For it is not an inspiriting work; it is 
too thorough, too diffident, and allows even the 
best Augustan literature only an inferior merit. 
By its very impartiality it almost excludes 
enthusiasm. 
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The editors of Pope’s Minor Poems were faced 
with two very difficult problems; one was the 
chronology and canon of poems by an author 
who often falsified or changed his mind about 
the dates of his poems, and sometimes kept them 
by him in manuscript for years before printing 
them anonymously; the other was how to deal 
with the text of poems which in some cases 
exist in several holographs, in other cases show 
frequent revisions and corrections. Their work 
in solving these problems has been published 
in part, in Norman Ault’s New Light on Pope 
and in John Butt’s On Editing Pope; the final 
outcome is this impeccable edition, which is 
likely to be a general model for editors of texts. 

The poems are arranged chronologically, so 
far as they can be dated, within ten-year 
periods, and full evidence for authorship and 
date is given after each, together with a colla- 
tion of substantial variants. Many facets of 
Pope’s character and workmanship are re- 
vealed in the poems and in the notes, and the 
book’s chief value for the literary student of 
Pope may lie in the further light it sheds on the 
poet, the fresh insight into his piety, his humour, 
the warmth of his friendships, his swift re- 
actions to criticism and to topical events. The 
poems of real intrinsic worth are few and well 
known, but the rest are almost never dull, and 
will give more pleasure, now that they can be 
seen in proper perspective, than the minor 
poems of most authors. 

R. A. FoaKEs 


Emily Bronté. By Murtet Spark and DEREK 
STANFORD. Peter Owen. 18s. 


In this recent study of one of the most 
elusive and enigmatic personalities among 
English poets, Mrs. Spark considers the bio- 
graphical aspect and Mr. Stanford the critical. 
Mrs. Spark’s main preoccupation is to dis- 
tinguish between the known facts of Emily’s 
life and the ‘legend’—the accretion of ‘after- 
thoughts, rumours, elaborations, legendary 
anecdotes and pure inventions’ which has 
steadily accumulated round her posthumous 
reputation. There is certainly a striking dis- 
crepancy between the references to Emily 
made by her family and the self-revelations in 
her autobiographical documents up to 1846, 
and the statements made about her after 
her genius became known. Possibly, suggests 
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Mrs. Spark, ‘Emily did not herself realize her 
own nature until she had produced Wuthering 
Heights. Perhaps she then became conscious of 
a new self-image, whose role she grimly pur- 
sued.’ At all events, this account of Emily’s life 
is based exclusively on letters and autobio- 
graphical papers written concurrently with the 
events they describe; leaving aside all the later 
—and invariably more picturesque—remi- 
niscences coloured by her fame and early 
death. 

This discrimination between fact and ‘legend’ 
results in various shifts of emphasis in the accus- 
tomed Bronté picture. More credit than com- 
mentators usually accord is given to Miss 
Branwell for her bringing up of the motherless 
family (Mrs. Spark instancing the lack of 
restraint or censorship in their juvenile 
writings, and their prolific output, as an 
example of the leisure and ‘reedom they en- 
joyed); and to Anne as a personality more 
positive, in tenacity of will, mental calibre, 
and courage, than is often allowed. Mrs. Spark 
also questions the truth of the legend of Emily’s 
celebrated passion for the moors: seeing, in her 
wretchedness away from home, less a longing 
for Haworth than the frustration of her free- 
dom to pursue her true vocation as a writer. 

It was, Mrs. Spark contends, the experience 
of Brussels which proved the turning-point in 
Emily’s inner development. From that time 
onwards she began to express decisive qualities 
not evident in, for example, her birthday letter 
of 1845; becoming more and. more, in the last 
three years of her life, ‘the impassioned super- 
woman subsequently descrilsed by Charlotte 
. . . the living equivalent of the death-impas- 
sioned, earth-enamoured poems she was 
writing’. Mrs. Spark believes that it was the en- 
forced ‘exercise of her capacity for philosophical 
reflection’ in Brussels, with that of her will in 
forcing herself to this duty of accompanying 
Charlotte there against all her natural in- 
clinations, which wrought this striking meta- 
morphosis; or rather, brought about the sudden 
realization of potentialities that had all along 
lain dormant. 

It is an interesting theory; and the develop- 
ment of a character too frequently regarded as 
showing none is discriminatingly traced. In 
various other respects, however, Mrs. Spark’s 
observations frequently invite challenge. What 
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makes it so unlikely that the sisters drew on 
Branwell for human material? A creative 
writer seldom transcribes a character straight 
from life, but selectively shapes and transmutes 
certain traits from his original; and it seems 
obvious that both Emily and Anne owed a 
considerable imaginative debt to so long having 
lived with and observed their brother and his 
predicament. And what basis has Mrs. Spark 
for such dubious conclusions as that ‘no doubt 
[Emily] wished to believe’ that her illness and 
death were self-willed; or for its seeming ‘most 
likely that if she had not died of consumption, 
she would have died mentally deranged’? 
Mr. Stanford, after a self-important and 
somewhat pretentious introduction of his in- 
tentions to survey Emily’s achievement in the 
light of the ‘New Criticism’—and an annihila- 
tion by the way of most of her earlier critics— 
launches into a dissertation of very mixed merit. 
He can be acute—as, for example, in his analysis 
of the place of the Gondal myth in Emily’s 
poetry, and the influence upon it of Byron 
and of other poets like the Border Balladists 
and Wordsworth; or in his perceptive remarks 
on Emily’s highly individual landscape—‘a 
quintessential Yorkshire: a Yorkshire of the 
inward eye’—or on the authenticity of the 
nomenclature, bringing characters and places 
‘galvanically to life’, in Wuthering Heights. But 
the style on the whole is undistinguished 
and often slipshod. The entire book is pep- 
pered with printers’ errors, and both index 
and bibliography—essential in a work of this 
kind—have been scamped. It is a pity that 
much that is valuable and illuminating should 
have been so marred by these omissions and by 
such evident carelessness in writing and proof- 


reading. 
ELIZABETH WILSON 


Thackeray the Novelist. By Grorrrey Ti- 
LoTsON. Cambridge. 22s. 6d. 


Recent critics are found by Professor Tillot- 
son to dislike Thackeray. Indeed, the present 
writer remembers hearing a well-known author, 
who should have known better, speak of 
‘Thackeray’s footman-infested pages’. But this 
dislike was not found to extend to a number of 
individuals whom our critic sounded, ex- 
pecting a glaze of the eye but meeting, on the 
contrary, respect or warm liking. Our surprise 
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is at his surprise. Thackeray’s public was 
always more critical and reflective, and there- 
fore smaller than that of Dickens; to whose 
ordinary admirers his flashes of genius and his 
great stretches of sentimentality and melo- 
drama were, and still are, equally parts of the 
sacred text. 

In this careful and acute study Professor 
Tillotson decries (and very rightly) the recent 
tendency to find autobiography everywhere 
in the novels—though surely Thackeray’s ex- 
periences as a journalist counted for much. 
Professor Tillotson analyses ‘the authorial 
“]”’—an ‘I’? commonly, if thinly, masked 
under the personae of supposed writers such as 
Warrington or Pendennis. He points out that 
the sermon, now fallen into undeserved neglect, 
was in the mid-nineteenth century still, with 
the novel, a favourite form of literature. 
Thackeray’s varied and repeated cry of 
‘yanitas vanitatum’ was but a lay sermon, first 
preached ‘beneath the solemn Syrian cedars’. 
This cry deepens the haunting rhythms of his 
prose. 

Thackeray was called, alternatively and 
almost equally absurdly, a cynic and a senti- 
mentalist. It is here well shown that ‘when the 
impression a personage first makes on us is 
favourable . . . Thackeray adds what is un- 
favourable; where unfavourable, he adds the 
favourable’, so getting a rounded and real 
character. The idea of development of character, 
then new, he does not touch; for him, as for 
Wordsworth, ‘the child is father of the man’, 
life merely providing opportunities for the 
display of features already there though latent. 
This is as far from sentimentality as from 
cynicism. What, anyhow, is a cynic but a man 
who disbelieves in virtue in man or woman, 
and does not care? Thackeray cares intensely. 

It has always been, and probably always will 
be, disputed whether a blot on that almost 
perfect book, Esmond, is not found in Esmond’s 
marriage with Rachel, the adopted ‘mother’ 
of his boyhood, whose daughter he has long 
and vainly loved. That many readers have 
found it shocking there is no doubt—yet, as is 
here shown, this peripetia is not really sudden, 
but is prepared with great delicacy. 

Enough has been said to show that this book 
abounds in acute and thoughtful analysis of a 
very great writer. If Professor Tillotson succeeds 
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in converting some of Thackeray’s detractors, 
which may well happen, he will have done a 


real service. 
ARUNDELL EsDAILE 


Gladstone. A Biography. By Pxitip Mac- 
Nus. Murray. 28s. 


This book has been received with praise so 
unanimous and well deserved that readers of 
English can hardly need to have it brought to 
their notice. Many of them will have read it. 
Others may not have been attracted to the 
subject. Seen from afar it looks vast, vague, un- 
exciting. To any such I would strongly recom- 
mend this book. From first to last there is not 
a dull page in it; and Sir Philip Magnus has 
achieved this happy result without sacrificing 
solidity of information or judicial fairness and 
sobriety of comment. 

Both Sir Philip, and Mr. M. R. D. Foot in 
that admirable book Gladstone and Liberalism, 
refer to Morley’s remark that for himself, stand- 
ing so near to his subject, ‘perspective, scale, 
relation, must all be difficult to adjust’. Having 
just read all three books I am bound to say 
that Morley seems to me to have overcome 
these difficulties to an extraordinary degree. I 
am not sure what he meant by ‘relation’. As to 
perspective, distance does nothing to impair 
the truth and insight of Morley’s account. It is 
in scale that Sir Philip has been able to add 
much of biographical importance and interest. 
By skilful condensation of his political material 
without significant loss he has managed to in- 
clude much lively detail about Gladstone’s 
personal life, his relations with his family and 
friends, his religious faith and habits. Like 
Morley and any biographer of Gladstone he 
was confronted with an immense mass of docu- 
mentary evidence, and he must have exercised 
the greatest industry in sifting this, as he has 
achieved conspicuous success in presenting an 
easy and lively narrative. 

The total effect of Gladstone’s life on the his- 
tory of mankind is one of those imponderables 
which can never be assessed ; but it is certain that 
he was one of the most extraordinary persons 
who ever lived. With exceptional physical vital- 
ity and energy he combined a great number 
of contrasting qualities: impetuosity and self- 
control, idealism and mastery of practical de- 
tails, vehemence and generosity in controversy, 
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guilelessness in action and subtletyin argument, 
fiery passion in oratory and persuasive reason- 
ing. One force sustained him and inspired him 
throughout—the never-sleeping self-dedication 
to what he believed to be the right, i.e. the will 
of God. Yet all this would not have made him 
the world-figure that he became without the 
power of his eloquence to electrify and sway 
assemblies. Let me end with Sir Philip’s words 
about this. 


‘The mood which Gladstone kindled was 
one which priests, orators, poets and artists 


have sought to kindle throughout the ages. . 


It is the mood in which mortal men are made 
to feel that they are somehow “greater than 
they know’’. Gladstone’s oratory was utterly 
sincere, and it appealed successfully to the 
untutored instincts of those who listened to it. 
He shared with the masses a glowing, child- 
like faith in the perfectibility of human 
nature; and he had no illusions about the 
imperfect nature of the art which he prac- 
tised. .. . Because he accepted the limitations 
inherent in his means, he acquired the 
chameleon-like qualities of a superb advo- 
cate. He came to believe that he could best 
divine God’s purpose by consulting the un- 
corrupted minds and hearts of men and 
masses everywhere. That was the secret of 
his ascendancy, and it was also the secret of 
the intense distrust which he later inspired. 
He became as necessary to the masses as they 
to him: and the fervent Christian temper of 
British popular democracy was the offspring 
of their marriage of convenience.’ 


Now. Lt C. SMITH 


Off-Stage. A Personal Record of the first 
twelve years of State-Sponsored Drama in 
Great Britain. By CHARLES LANDSTONE. 
Elek. 18s. 


William Poel and the Elizabethan Re- 
vival. By Rospert SpeaicuT. Heinemann. 
21s. 


With the onset of Total War in 1940 it was 
recognized that in a blacked-out Great Britain 
whose slogan was Go To Jt the theatre had a 
part of national significance to play in stimulat- 
ing morale, and that without state aid this 
could not be done effectively. The nation’s 
Finest Hour had to strike before State-spon- 
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sored Drama was admitted to be necessary, 
The Ministry of Education and the Pilgrim 
Trust had jointly supplied funds for a Council 
for the Encouragement of Music and the Arts 
(C.E.M.A.); C.E.M.A. financed an Old Vic 
tour of Macbeth in the Welsh mining villages; 
and led by Lewis Casson and Sybil Thorndike 
the tour set out during the weeks after Dunkirk. 
As a weapon of total warfare we had officially 
recognized the stage. 

The work thus begun is Mr. Landstone’s 
subject, and he continues the story up to the 
Festival of Britain and his retirement from 
the Associate Drama Directorship of the Arts 
Council. He writes of what he saw done, and 
helped to do. The whole series of enterprises is 
fresh in his mind, and in these hardly one step 
had a precedent, or in its taking failed to raise 
the question of some principle. 

All are described with the practical man’s 
relish for the nature and intricacies of the job 
that he has chosen, or rather that he stumbled 
on in the black-out, learning its requirements - 
from no brief or contract, but from the ever- 
lengthening agenda of each day. In its spon- 
taneity, its combination of immediacy and 
range of feeling with terseness, the narrative is 
diary-like; but the story developing on so many 
fronts needs to be re-read, consulted, kept 
beside one, which at first sight seems incon- 
gruous with the plain, blunt style. This is a 
surprise, sometimes an inconvenient one, that 
only an authentic document has to offer. 

Though the work described by Mr. Land- 
stone was state-supported, it was done within 
the framework, and made use of the machinery, 
of the commercial theatre. William Poel’s work, 
which is Mr. Robert Speaight’s subject, was 
done entirely outside that orbit, on many occa- 
sions outside its very buildings, in halls and 
lecture-rooms wherein he erected variants of 
that Elizabethan platform which was his ideal 
stage. His experiments were paid for almost 
entirely out of his own pocket, and it is doubt- 
ful if state aid would have been accepted by a 
man who, though he received a Civil List pen- 
sion, refused the offer of a knighthood. He re- 
mained self-employed, he lived to do his work, 
finding within himself cause and will and 
strength and means to do it. It disturbed 
people, challenged them to say why they felt 
it to be so worth while to be moved, fascinated, 
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puzzled, and exasperated, as they were by 
Shakespeare produced in this manner. It spoke 
to their hearts. Mr. Speaight now tells us the 
kind of man that Poel was, to have had that 
uncomfortable, unanalysable power. 

He had it in spite of many things which were 
part of him: prudishness where words were con- 
cerned, desire to read his own lofty Protestant- 
ism and non-party radicalism into Shakespeare, 
readiness to make murderous cuts (he reduced 
Coriolanus with Mr. Speaight in the chief part 
to ninety minutes’ playing time). These traits 
on which Mr. Speaight is right to insist, dis- 
pelling the idea that Poel was a purist in mat- 
ters of text, did not matter in the long run, 
because they were subordinate to, were indeed 
part of, a vision of human life which was Poel’s 
birthright and which he served with disinter- 
estedness all his days. He elected to give shape 
to his vision in the theatre, but the theatre was 
not an end in itself for him. It was the goal on 
which he fixed his gaze that gave Poel his 
authority, his patience, and his influence. Mr. 
Speaight’s likeness of the man can stand com- 
parison with the picture in the National Por- 
trait Gallery by Henry Tonks. The book carries 
conviction by its carefulness (despite some 
minor slips in dates), its fairness (though Poel’s 
prose style is underrated), and by its sense of 
perspective both in matters theatrical and in 
that greater affair of human life, of which the 
theatre of men like Poel is an epitome. 


Juuian Hatt 


Sunset and Evening Star. By SEAN O’Casey. 
Macmillan. 21s. 


The sixth and final volume of the O’Casey 
self-saga covers the period from his return from 
America in the ’thirties down to the present 
day. It describes his life in Battersea and 
Devon, with short interludes in London and 
Cambridge. But it is not the life which makes 
the fascination of the book, but the mind of the 
man who lived it. 

There is so much on which to comment that 
every reader will strike a different balance: 
some will approve or disapprove his violent 
political views; some will enjoy the unfolding 
of his literary career; while others will find in 
his description of war in the English country- 
side a vivid flash of social history. 
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The high-lights, however—and there are 
many—are the descriptions of intensely felt 
personal experiences, often common to many 
people, but which, emblazoned by O’Casey’s 
pen, become literature. 

He goes to Cambridge for one night, to de- 
liver a lecture to an undergraduates’ Society. 
What remains in his memory—and in ours— 
is not the learning, the dignity, or the beauty 
of Cambridge, but the coldness of the bedroom, 
the poverty of the students, and the truculence 
of a certain don. He escorts his wife to a fifty- 
guinea nursing-home for her confinement, and 
is struck only by the incompetence and lack of 
sympathy of the staff. He sketches for posterity 
the common man’s reactions to war, from the 
days of ‘Hitler’s and Mussolini’s sad success’, 
when ‘sparks trom Poland’s fires would shortly 
set brave London burning’, to the time when 
the raids had come to their full strength, and he 
records the speech of a Devonshire ack-ack 
gunner as faithfully as he once recorded that of 
Dublin’s unemployed: ‘Looks like Plymouth’s 
gone... looks like they ’as done it to she... 
Plymouth’s woeful place; don’t ee never go 
near she again, for ’tis death’s front parlour 
now.’ 

The canvas is not all grim, however. There is 
a comical, satirical passage, recording his visit 
with Lady Gregory to the dying T. P. O’Connor 
to get help from him in recovering the Lane 
pictures; and there is also the slightly malicious 
but wholly amusing ‘drive of snobs’ in the first 
chapter. 

Nor is all bitter and hostile: if O’Casey can 
hate, he can also love, and for those he loves 
no words can be too good—his mother, his 
wife, Lady Gregory, Bernard Shaw, and just a 
few more share the privilege of his affection. 
His mother he calls ‘her whose name was 
Susan, ragged dame of dames, so quietly, so 
desperately courageous. Life couldn’t get rid 
of her till she died’-—and much more he has to 
say of that pillar of his far-off, poverty-stricken 
childhood. 

Probably the most permanent pages in the 
book are those describing Bernard Shaw on his 
death-bed: it was not Sean but his wife Eileen 
who visited the dying sage, but he has taken 
the story from her so faithfully that the experi- 
ence becomes his own. 

‘“T have no desire to live longer. .. . It will be 
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interesting, anyhow, Eileen, to meet the Al- 
mighty. ... I'll have a helluva lot of questions 
to ask Him.” 

‘Wait for Sean,” she whispered; “‘wait till he 
joins you, for he is a bit of a fighter.” 


Poetry 


ISAPPOINTING as a whole, the current 

P.E.N. Anthology nevertheless contains at 
least a score of meritorious poems, of which 
half a dozen are memorable. It is agreeable to 
be able conscientiously to admire two poems by 
contributors to this journal. Margaret Willy’s 
‘Blue Butterfly: Outside the Station’ has the 
prismatic brilliance of texture found in much 
of her best work, while F. Pratt Green’s ‘The 
Next Minute’—in which the interesting device 
of unstressed rhyme-endings is used—has the 
tranquillity and economy of statement of a 
Japanese colour-print. By contrast, Michael 
Hamburger’s ‘After Christmas’, with its haunt- 
ing evocation of the Nativity in a present-day 
setting, suggests the art of Stanley Spencer. 
Another poem deserving comment is Basil 
Dowling’s ‘The End of the World’, with its 
faint echo of Hardy in the final stanza. Mr. 
Dowling has an excellent idea which he de- 
velops deftly and with quiet humour; his poem 
is admirably constructed. Unlike the tinkling 
villanelles of the ‘Yellow Book’ period, John 
Wain’s lyric in this form is both terse and 
poignant, essentially modern in feeling and 
treatment. All these poems are good; perhaps 
the best in the collection is John Smith’s ‘Ode: 
In Memory of Sidney Keyes’, a sombre, elo- 
quent, finely sustained elegy on a poet whose 
fame is in danger of eclipse. 

Mr. Smith has now produced his third 
volume of verse: this completely fulfils the high 
expectations aroused by its forerunners. It con- 
tains several lyrics; yet it is in his longer pieces 
—the Sidney Keyes Ode, the Ode to his 
Mother, ‘Snow: A Meditation’, and the se- 
quence entitled ‘Lazarus’—that his impressive 
talent is most strikingly displayed. Especially 
noteworthy is his flexible handling of the iambic 
pentameter, which, by dint of enjambment and 
cunning stress-shifting, he imbues with fresh 
and exciting vitality. His verse has sonority and 
resonance; no poet since Wilfred Owen has 


“I’m a fighter, too’’, and the whisper became 
emphatic; “‘but here my fighting is finished. It’s 
up to Sean, now.”’ 

Long may Sean be with us to carry on. 

CiceLy Boas 


Review 


been able to assume the grand manner with 
equal assurance. 

So closely is Mr. Sergeant identified with the 
cause of modern poetry and so indefatigable is 
his encouragement of new talent, that inevit- 
ably his own work reflects the formative trends 
of the age. To such exemplars as Hopkins, 
Dylan Thomas, and Auden his debt is mani- 
fest; but in such poems as ‘High Kingdom’, 
‘Morning Song for a Lover’, ‘Lyric by the 
River’, ‘Evening of Departure’, and numbers 
one and seven of the sequence which gives its 
name to his book, he speaks with his own voice 
—rather, he sings, for each of these pieces has 
a lyrical buoyancy which invests the modern 
idiom with a beauty all too rarely encountered. 

There is no need to emphasize that Louis 
MacNeice is a virtuoso in the manipulation of 
words. His very skill sometimes betrays him 
into superficiality, as in Autumn Journal, which 
was a dazzling but slapdash improvisation on 
the theme of the hair-trigger crisis of September 
1938. Its successor—a highly individual poetic 
journal covering the autumn months of 1953— 
is a far more mature, deliberate work. There 
are still passages of a swashbuckling Byronic 
jauntiness which could have been profitably 
amended, but these are few and unimportant, 
quickly forgotten in one’s admiration for such 
lines as those dedicated to the memory of 
Dylan Thomas—the most moving and percep- 
tive tribute which has yet appeared. With 
characteristic audacity Mr. MacNeice uses the 
difficult terza rima as his vehicle, urging his 
narrative forward with such imaginative ardour 
that one is held captive from the first page to 
the last. 

Mr. Blanford is a fluent and not ineffective 
writer—witness his closely observed descrip- 
tions of scenes in China and Kent—but his 
work is marred by his use of the devitalized 
‘poetic’ vocabulary of the minor Georgians. 
When his diction is plain and vigorous— 
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‘Yangtse Flood’ shows him at his best—he 
writes with distinction, giving his subject its 
full pictorial value. Similarly, Mary Winter 
Were, once she doffs her archaic singing-robes, 
contrives as fine a lyric (in the manner of Alice 
Meynell) as ‘Worship in Sleep’, or the equally 
successful but entirely individual ‘Searchlight’. 

Since the brief emergence of Rabindranath 
Tagore, little has been heard of the poets of 
India. Welcome, therefore, is Mr. Sett’s collec- 
tion of verses. Many of his poems are steeped in 
that somewhat nebulous mysticism so daunting 
to the occidental mind; yet if his style appears 
excessively highly-coloured and exclamatory, 
it is impossible not to admire the facility with 
which he translates his thoughts into the Eng- 
lish tongue. 

So few libretti are even tolerable, that 
Christopher Hassall’s contribution to the suc- 
cess of Sir William Walton’s opera of Troilus 
and Cressida deserves especial commendation. 
His adaptation of Chaucer’s text proves how 
greatly he has benefited from long experience 
of the theatre and in the art of writing words 
for music. This is a professional achievement in 
the best sense of the word; so, too, is Margaret 
Stanley-Wrench’s play, which has Christian 
martyrdom as its subject. Merely to read this 
play is to realize its dramatic effectiveness; it is 
written in malleable blank verse, and, follow- 
ing the example of Dorothy Sayers, Miss 
Stanley-Wrench has tempered her loftier pas- 
sages by colloquial interludes. This helps 
materially to give verisimilitude to her charac- 
ters. Miss Stanley-Wrench deserves congratula- 
tion on having touched her heroic theme to 
such fine issues. 

Both Keats and Hopkins have been nobly 
served in two new ‘Penguin’ volumes. Mr. 
Morpurgo has wisely omitted the whole of 
‘Otho’ and ‘King Stephen’ and part of ‘Endy- 
mion’ in order to do full justice to ‘Hyperion’. 
His introduction is exemplary; one’s sole regret 
is that it was written before the publication of 
Mr. Gittings’s study transformed Keatsian 
scholarship. In his comprehensive selection 
from Hopkins’s work, Professor Gardner has 
included some letters and other prose writings, 
as well as some examples of Hopkins’s exquisite 
italic script. Add as good an introduction as 
Mr. Morpurgo’s, and the result is a book of 
perennial edification and interest. Those who 
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valued the ‘Penguin’ Eliot will be glad to learn 
that this has been republished in a strongly 
bound, attractive form; not the best-known 
poem in a book that contains “The Waste 
Land’ and ‘Prufrock’, yet one of the finest, is 
the beautiful ‘Animula’, which links Mr. Eliot 
with Wordsworth and Vaughan. 

. The latest series of ‘Ariel’ poems shows the 
distinguished contributors writing below their 
best; as for the illustrations, these (with the 
exception of Edward Ardizzone’s drawing) if 
not rich, at least are strange. 

LAWRENCE 
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The Hour of Death 


W1SH to die. The words spoke in my brain: 
I spoke of themselves! I do not wish to die. 
But what if, in self’s deeps, past joy or pain, 
that which is I, and yet so more than I— 


O, not the will, vicegerent of the soul, 
when not court fool! but that profoundest thing 
that is in man man’s ultimate control, 
and of his inward kingdom uncrowned king— 
what if this self, to my known self unknown, 
had made decision: ‘Earth has no more to yield! 
The years have reaped all that the years have sown: 
leave to the wind and sun life’s stubbled field’? 

Not age decrees, nor fate’s blind accidents: 

we choose ourselves our time of going hence. 


JOHN REDWOOD-ANDERSON 


Recent Reading 


T a recent literary gathering in London 
Sir Stanley Unwin commented with 
obvious pleasure upon the immense vogue 
enjoyed by Professor J. R. R. Tolkien’s new 
fairy mythology. In The Two Towers, a sequel 
to The Lord of the Rings, enthusiasts will find 
everything they expect and desire, even to the 
promise of more to come. ‘Frodo’, we are in- 
formed in the last sentence of all, ‘was alive, 
but taken by the enemy.’ 

Apart from the impact of Richard I’s per- 
sonality on certain novelists, fugitive phrases 
in Shakespeare, and echoes of Jerusalemme 
Liberata in the Faerie Queene, the influence of the 
Crusades upon English literature does not at 
first sight appear to have been either wide or 
deep. Perhaps it made itself most strongly felt 
in ballads and miracle plays, where the 
‘Sowdan’, who worships ‘Mahound’, is almost 
as terrible a figure as the strange god of his own 
belief. Yet if it be true that to appreciate 
literature we must make an historical as well as 
a critical approach, some knowledge of those 
great mass-movements towards Palestine can- 
not be irrelevant. Like the two first volumes of 
his History of the Crusades, Steven Runciman’s 
third is scholarly, far-ranging, and easily 
assimilable. 

Coleridge once said that to see Edmund 


Kean act was like reading Shakespeare by 
flashes of lightning. A similar effect is pro- 
duced by the Poet Laureate’s William Shake- 
speare, now revised and largely rewritten. The 
illumination is not a steady glow but asequence 
of dazzling electrical discharges which lends 
excitement to a book intended primarily as a 
student’s introduction to the plays. But how 
came the text to be, to speak heraldically, 
semée of superfluous commas? 

Another revision which deserves to rank as 
a rewriting brings to us in an enriched and 
augmented form Miss M. St. Clare Byrne’s 
Elizabethan Life in Town and Country, a hardy 
oak full of sap and ready for a new leafing 
thirty years after the acorn first began to break 
and sprout. The chapter on ‘Childhood and 
Education’ is commended with equal sincerity 
to those who do and those who do not endorse 
the Elizabethan dictum, Better unborn than un- 
taught. 

By a legitimate paradox Thomas M. Cranifill 
and Dorothy Hart Bruce describe Barnaby 
Rich, the hero of their Brief Biography, as ‘A 
Major ‘“Minor-Elizabethan”’. That Shake- 
speare should have been twice his debtor 
ensures to this picturesque (and picaresque) 
seafarer, spy, and man of letters a qualified 
immortality; but he merits and has now re- 
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ceived something more, in a book packed with 
facts and pleasingly free from theories. 

The admirable lecture on Literature of the 
Theatre: Marlowe to Shirley delivered last year 
by Mr. R. G. Howarth before the Arts Council 
of Australia has now been published in 
pamphlet form. It contains much good 
material, especially in relation to stage-craft, 
and some interesting opinions. Mr. Howarth 
accepts the theory that it was Dekker who re- 
vised Kyd’s Spanish Tragedy, and confesses that 
it seems to him ‘that nearly every anonymous 
play or scene in the Elizabethan drama which 
is not quite good enough for Shakespeare to 
have written is good enough for Dekker’. 

Mr. Roger Sharrock, Lecturer in English at 
the University of Southampton, contributes to 
Hutchinson’s Home University Library a solid 
little study of John Bunyan, ‘the great creative 
mind of seventeenth-century popular Puritan- 
ism’. Due prominence is given to the religious 
experiences which shaped and coloured Bun- 
yan’s works. There is a good sketch of Puritan 
culture, and that seasoning of psychology has 
been added without which a book now runs 
some danger of being dismissed as savourless. 

Devout Johnsonians have long wanted to 
know more about the Doctor as a creator of 
Parliamentary debates—for reporter he was 
not, and for various reasons could never be. 
They will be grateful to Benjamin Beard 
Hoover for his well-documented study of The 
Debates in the Senate of Lilliput; though he may 
sadden them by questioning the authenticity 
of Arthur Murphy’s story of how Johnson 
declared that he took care ‘not to let the Whig 
dogs have the best of it’. He may not have said 
it, but nobody reading this Brobdingnagian’s 
record of Lilliputian oratory will doubt that 
he did it. 

In Galveston Island, or a Few Months Off the 
Coast of Texas we can enjoy those observations 
on that coast and its inhabitants (human and 
otherwise) not included by Francis C. Sheridan 
in the report which the Foreign Office sent 
him there to make in 1839-40. His editor, 
Professor Willis W. Pratt, comments that 
there is in it ‘little of that obtuse condescension’ 
found in Mrs. Trollope’s Domestic Manners and 
Dickens’s American Notes; and this son of Tom 
and grandson of Richard Brinsley Sheridan 
would certainly appear to have been what is 


now described as ‘a good mixer’ as well as a 
shrewd observer and a very charming fellow. 

Some miscellaneous essays are worth glean- 
ing and garnering, and some, it must be con- 
fessed, are not. Both categories are represented 
in Mr. Gilbert Thomas’s Window in the West, 
the first preponderating over the second. His 
window commands wide views, and not in- 
frequently he opens it and peers out to make 
them wider. The result is a pleasing variety of 
landscapes and figures; but it is strange to find 
so accomplished an essayist writing of St. 
Albans as the birthplace of Francis Bacon, and 
one might have expected Thomas Hardy’s 
nostalgic yearnings for legends no longer 
credited or credible to be illustrated by a 
quotation from The Oxen as well as from God’s 
Funeral. 

The Library Association has done well to 
issue a new edition of Dr. Arundell Esdaile’s 
Student’s Manual of Bibliography in their indis- 
pensable series of Library Manuals. The book 
is already a classic in its kind, the Bible of the 
Bibliographer, yet even to the layman many of 
its pages are entrancing. Though such a reader 
may be pulled up short by ‘anopisthographic 
blocks’ and ‘fere-humanistica type’, his soul 
must be dead indeed if without delight he can 
follow the successive stages in the evolution of 
a book from the papyrus scroll, the progress of 
printing from the earliest and crudest wood- 
block, the development of binding, illustration, 
and ‘make-up’—a development not invariably 
accompanied by improvement. The illustra- 
tions themselves are of great interest and 
variety. Particularly charming is the rebus of 
Scotland’s first printer, Andrew Millar, though 
the pious Scot may ponder sadly upon the 
absence of any thistle from the device; and also 
upon Dr. Esdaile’s comments that the block 
was ‘no doubt cut by a Rouennese or Parisian 
artist’, and that ‘Scottish printing did not reach 
any great competence till the latter half of the 
sixteenth century’. 

D. M. S. 


Books noticed above 


The Two Towers, by J. R. R. Totxren. Allen & 
Unwin. 

A History of the Crusades. Volume III: The Kingdom of 
Acre, and the Later Crusades, by STEVEN RUNCIMAN. 
Cambridge. 35s. 
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William Shakespeare, by JoHN MaseEFiELD. Heine- 
mann. 8s. 6d. 

Elizabethan Life in Town and Country, by M. St. CLARE 
Byrne. 7th Edition, revised. Methuen. 15s. 
Barnaby Rich: a Short Biography, by T. M. CRANFILL 
and D. Hart Bruce. Nelson (Texas U.P.). 

10s. 6d. 

Bunyan, by RocerR SHARRocK. Hutchinson. 
8s. 6d. 

Samuel Johnson: Parliamentary Reporting: a Study of the 
Debates in the Senate of Lilliput, by BENJAMIN BEARD 
Hoover. Cambridge (California U.P.). 215. 

Galveston Island, or, a Few Months Off the Coast of 
Texas: the Journal of Francis C. Sheridan, 1839-40, 
edited by W. Pratt. Nelson (Texas U.P.). 
12s. 6d. 

Window in the West, by GitBERT THoMas. Epworth 
Press. gs. 6d. 

A Student’s Manual of Bibliography, by ARUNDELL 
EspaiLe. Revised by Roy Stokes. The Library 
Association Library Manuals: I. Allen & Unwin. 
18s. 


Recent Reading 


Other New Books Received 


Writers and Their Work: No. 53: Oscar Wilde, by 
James Laver. No. 54: Christopher Fry, by DEREK 
StanrorD. No. 55: Aldous Huxley, by JocEtyn 
Brooke. No. 56: Charles Lamb, by Epmunp 
BLUNDEN. No. 57: Fielding, by Joun Burr. 
Longmans (for the British Council and the 
N.B.L.). 25. each. 

The Irish Pound, 1797-1826. A Reprint of the Report 
of the Committee of 1804 of the British House of 
Commons on the condition of the Irish Currency. 
With selections from the Minutes of Evidence 
presented to the Committee, and an Introduc- 
tion by FRANK WuiTson Fetter. Allen & Unwin. 
16s. 


We must apologize for a slip in Dylan 
Thomas’s birth date in our Autumn issue. 
Thomas was, of course, born in 1914, not 1912. 


Flower Song 


ow vulnerable appears the blossom in springtime! 
Magnolia buds stark on the leafless branches, 

The unprotected almond and prunus petals, 
The blown spume of blackthorn, and the wild white cherry. 
How frail, how defenceless, appear the flowers of springtime. 
Yet see with what violence the incandescent snowdrop 
Pierces with her clear flame the frostbound, 
Bitter, unyielding earth; with what firm patience 
The violet and primrose surmount the tangle of grasses, 
The drift of last year’s leaves, the débris of autumn; 
How obstinate the single-minded purpose 
Of thrusting bluebell, or lance-leaved daffodil, 
Opposed to hostility of stone or fallen tree-trunk, 
Or lily-of-the-valley, disdaining the adamant asphalt 
Of the garden path, ringing her chalk-white changes 
Defiantly over the trodden ground. Undaunted, 
Steel-sinewed conquerors all, they flaunt their fragility, 
Paradox of resurrection, of ceaseless renewal of life, 
Having known from the womb the terror and splendour of strife. 


PHYLLIS HARTNOLL 
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Tue fourth volume to appear in the ‘Oxford English 
Monographs’ is Sir Orfeo, edited by A. J. Bliss (Cum- 
berlege, 155.) : a retelling in early fourteenth-century 
verse of the legend of Orpheus and Eurydice. There 
has been no separate edition of the poem for nearly 
seventy-five years. The three manuscript versions 
are now printed in full, preceded by an Introduction 
on the manuscripts, language, sources, and literary 
qualities of the story. 

One of the recent additions to Everyman’s Library 
is Juvenal’s Satires (Dent, 6s.). The text has been 
thoroughly revised by John Warrington from Wil- 
liam Gover’s translation, with useful footnotes 
identifying people, places, and historical events. To 
Juvenal’s sixteen Satires have been added the six of 
Persius, also with footnotes clarifying their allusions. 

The Kayes of Counsaile (Liverpool Reprints No. 11), 
edited by Virgil B. Heltzel and published by the 
Liverpool University Press at 6s., is reprinted for the 
first time from the British Museum copy. Sub-titled 
‘A Newe Discourse of Morall Philosophie (1579)’, 
this book of essays was one of the earliest courtiers’ 
manuals in the manner of Lyly’s Euphues, and the 
only literary work of its author, Captain Haly 
Heron. 

There are two recent additions to the ‘Arden 
Shakespeare’. E. A. J. Honigmann, the editor of 
King John (Methuen, 18s.), argues in his Introduc- 
tion that The Troublesome Raigne of Iohn King of Eng- 
land, generally accepted as the play’s source, was in 
fact a derivative piece written after Shakespeare’s. 
Various contemporary allusions are identified for 
the first time, and the editor suggests that Shake- 
speare’s patriotic rhetoric here derived from the 
popular propaganda pamphlets of the day directed 
against Rome and Spain, Cymbeline, also at 185., has 
been edited by J. M. Nosworthy. There is a long and 
stimulating Introduction; and an Appendix on the 
sources contains the full text of the prose tale of 
Frederick of Genoa, upon which Shakespeare drew in 
addition to Holinshed, Boccaccio, and the old play 
of Love and Fortune. 

A wide selection of classics has come from 
Cumberlege over the past few months. For collectors 
of ‘The Oxford Illustrated Trollope’, under the 
general editorship of Michael Sadleir, the latest title 
is The Duke’s Children (255.); first published serially 
in ‘All the Year Round’, and now reprinted in this 
handsome format with a Preface by C. B. Tinker 
and illustrations by Charles Mozley. Two new titles 
in ‘The New Oxford Illustrated Dickens’ are 
Barnaby Rudge (12s. 6d.) with an Introduction by 


Reprints, New Editions, and Books of 
Reference 


Kathleen Tillotson and the original first-editiop 
drawings; and Christmas Books (10s. 6d.), with an 
Introduction by Eleanor Farjeon—the volume com- 
prising A Christmas Carol, The Chimes, The Cricket on 
the Hearth, The Battle of Life, and The Haunted Man, 
also with the original illustrations by Tenniel and 
others. Very welcome, too, in a double volume of 
the World’s Classics at 8s. 6d., is Flora Thompson’s 
autobiographical story of village life during the ’70s 
and "80s of the last century—Lark Rise, Over to 
Candleford, and Candleford Green. This trilogy is as 
faithful and enchanting a portrait of a Victorian 
country child as Frank Kendon’s The Small Years. 

Penguin Books also have lately issued an interest- 
ing batch of reprints. Recent ‘Penguin Shakespeares’ 
are Richard III and Love’s Labour’s Lost, edited by 
G. B. Harrison with a useful Introduction, notes, 
and glossary and published at 2s. each. Following 
up the excellent edition of Bennett comes a four- 
volume edition of Oscar Wilde to commemorate the 
centenary year. This comprises the Plays (2s. 6d.), 
The Picture of Dorian Grey (25.), Selected Essays and 
Poems (2s.), with an Introduction by Hesketh 
Pearson, and Lord Arthur Savile’s Crime and Other 
Stories (2s.). Admirers of E. M. Forster will be glad 
to hear of a Penguin edition of his Collected Short 
Stories (2s.). 

Professor Eilert Ekwall, author of The Concise 
Oxford Dictionary of English Place-Names, has recently 
compiled Street-Names of the City of London (Cumber- 
lege, 15s.). This systematic etymological study gives 
short histories and meanings of most of the names to 
be found in medieval records. Another useful and 
scholarly reference book, now in its third edition, is 
A Concise Bibliography for Students of English, arranged 
by Arthur G. Kennedy (Cumberlege: Stanford 
U.P. 20s.). 

The 1954 Year Book of the English Speaking 
Board, entitled English Speech and published by the 
Board (Bluecoat Chambers, Liverpool 1) at 55., sets 
out the aims and constitution of this newly formed 
body under the presidency of Michael Redgrave, and 
with an impressive list of specialists on its Advisory 
Council; and contains a number of short essays on 
such subjects as the Spoken Word in the Theatre and 
on the Air, Dialect, and ‘Spoken English in Schools’. 

Finally, two reprints of recent lectures: Jubilee 
Addresses deliverei1 at the 50th Annual General 
Meeting of the Classical Association in April 1954 
(Murray, 2s. 6d.); and A Smallholding on Parnassus, 
by Sir William Haley, the National Book League’s 
annual lecture (Cambridge, for the League, 3s. 6d.). 
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For the Classroom 


Selected books received and recommended: 


Anthologies, Poetry, and Drama 


Modern Plays for Schools (suitable for Secondary 
School pupils): Ali Baba, and Eighteen Carat 
Luck, by Cutrrorp Homes. 2s. 6d. (manilla 
covers); A Cotswold Mystery, and other plays, by 
A. E. PrircHarp. 1s. 10d. Macmillan. 

Poems for Pleasure, edited by A. F. Scott. Books I and 
II: gs. 6d. each. Book III: 12s. 6d. Cambridge. 
Poetry and Prose for Everyday Life, edited by C. F. D. 
May. A Four-Year Course. Books I-IV: 4s. 6d. 

each. Teacher’s Book: 6s. Harrap. 

The Drama Library: Six Characters in Search of an 
Author, by Luict PrranDELLOo. English text and 
Introduction by FREDERICK May. The Second Book 
of One-Act Plays. 5s. each. Two Saints’ Plays: St. 
Chad of the Seven Wells, by LEo LEHMANN; Man’s 
Estate, by Ropert Girtincs. 8s. 6d. Heinemann. 


Prose 


Modern Action and Adventure, by G. F. Lams. Harrap’s 
Modern English Series. 45. 6d. 

The Ark, by Marcot Benary. (Continuous Reader 
for Secondary Schools. Ages 11-14.) Macmillan. 
6s. 

The Guide Novel Series, edited by N. L. Cray. Per- 
suasion, by JANE AUSTEN. 5s.6d. Typhoon and Youth, 
by JosepH Conran. 5s. Heinemann. 

The Pearl, by JoHN STEmnBECK. The New Windmill 
Series. Illustrated. Heinemann. 45. 

The Trojan War, selected by R. D. WorMALD. Heri- 
tage of Literature Series. Longmans. 3s. 6d. 


Tschiffely’s Ride, by A. F. Tscutrrery. Pathfinder 
Library. Illustrated. University of London Press, 


55. 

Wild Life in the Bush and Jungle, by C. Bernarp 

Rut ey. Illustrated. Macmillan. 5s. 
Teaching of English 

An English Grammar for Foreign Students, by Stmzon 
Potter. 2nd edition. Pitman. 5s. 

An Outline of English Grammar: With Suggestions on the 
Method of Teaching, by M. ALDERTON Pink. Writ- 
ten and published on behalf of the English 
Association. Macmillan. 6s. 

English and American Business Letters, by C. E. 
EckersLEY and W. KauFMANN. Longmans. 
45. 3d. (paper). 

English Language Test Papers, by F. E. S. Finn and 
F. E. Oxtosy. Murray. 35. gd. (linson boards); 
2s. gd. (limp manilla). 

English Literary Appreciation, by G. C. Rosser. U.L.P. 


55. 
English Literature: An Interpretation for Students Abroad, 
by Laurence D. Lerner. Cumberlege. 8s. 6d. 
Read to Write, by Cepric Austin. Book I: Your Diary. 
5s. gd. Book II: Serial Stories. 6s. Book III: A 
Magazine. 6s. 3d. Book IV: A Newspaper. 6s. 6d. 
Ginn. 

Reading and Composition: Book VIII, by A. J. Merson. 
Macmillan. 6s. 

The Groundwork of English Grammar, by FREDERICK T. 
Woop. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 

The Use of Tenses in English: A New Approach for Inter- 
mediate Students, by JOHN MILLINGTON-WarbD. 
Longmans. 6s. 


Possessive Case 


. Y love’, he mouthed, as one might say 

‘My lightning’, or ‘My waterfall’. 
His love he offered, and the trembling girl 
Felt suddenly old as Lilith, 


And, tired of it all, 


The centuries of puny arrogance 

By sirutting lovers too easily cocksure 

Of what was never theirs to give or take, 
Half turned away, yet hoping, as before, 

Her lover who was so much in love with love 
Might come to love her more. 


PETER DUNN 
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An Apology for the Life of Mrs. Shamela Andrews. By 
Henry Fiexpine. Ed. by SHERIDAN W. Baker, Jr. 
Cambridge (California U.P.). 21s. 

A Short History of French Literature. By GEOFFREY 
BRERETON. Penguin Books. 3s. 6d. 

Dylan Thomas. By STANFORD. Neville Spear- 
man. 155. 

Education and the Modern Mind. By W. R. Nitetr. 
Faber. 85. 6d. 

English Literature in the Sixteenth Century (excluding 
Drama). By C. S. Lewis. Oxford History of 
English Literature, Vol. III. Cumberlege. gos. 

Essays and Studies, 1954. Ed. by Guy Boas. Murray 
(for the English Association). 1os. 6d. 

Flight of the Skylark: The Development of Shelley’s 
Reputation. By Sytva Norman. Reinhardt. 25s. 
Illustrated History of English Literature. Ed. by A. C. 
Warp. Vol. II: Ben Jonson to Samuel Johnson. 

Longmans. 25s. 

John Bunyan. By Rocer SHarrock. Hutchinson’s 
University Library. 8s. 6d. 

John Donne. By K. W. GRANsDEN. Men and Books 
Series. Longmans. tos. 6d. 

Language as Gesture. By R. P. BLackmur (Essays in 
Poetry). Allen & Unwin. 255. 

Laureate of Peace: On the Genius of Alexander Pope. By 
G. Wison Knicut. Routledge. 21s. 

Lewis Carroll. By DEREK Hupson. Constable. 21s. 

Proceedings of the British Academy, 1952. Cumberlege, 
for the British Academy. 555. 

Quite Early One Morning. By DyLaAN THomas (Broad- 

cast talks). Dent. 105. 6d. 


To the Editor of English 


Dear Madam, 

The ‘note and observation’ by G. B. on ‘English 
in High Places’ illustrates the growing linguistic 
slovenliness among educated people. I should like 
to be allowed to illustrate this further by two 
‘observations’ of my own. 

The first is the fact that whom as a nominative, 
attracted into the accusative form by a nearer verb 
(‘the boy whom I thought had done it’), seems to 
have become the accepted norm. During the past 
year I have noticed the error occurring in novels by 
Mr. Richard Church and Mr. C. P. Snow, in Miss 
Evelyn Hardy’s book on Thomas Hardy, and in Mr. 
Derek Hudson’s Lewis Carroll. And in the first few 
weeks of 1955 there have been two examples in The 
Times. In one case Sir Charles Darwin was reported 


Selected List of Recent Books 


Correspondence 


Sir Philip Sidney and the English Renaissance. By JouHN 
Buxton. Macmillan. 18s. 

Ten Novels and Their Authors. By W. SOMERSET 
Maucuam. Heinemann. 21s. 

Thackeray the Novelist. By GrorrREY TILLOTSON. 
Cambridge. 22s. 6d. 

The Age of Chaucer. Ed. by Borts Forp. With an 
anthology of medieval poems. Vol. I of A Guide 
to English Literature. Penguin Books. 35. 6d. 

The Anatomy of Prose. By Marjorie Boutton. Rout- 
ledge. 10s. 6d. 

The Augustan World. By A. R. Humpureys. Methuen. 
16s. 

The English Novel. By WatTerR ALLEN. Phoenix 
House. 18s. 

The First Night of ‘Twelfth Night’. By Lestre Hotson. 
Hart-Davis. 215. 

The George Eliot Letters. Ed. by Gorpon Hatcut. 
In 3 vols. Cumberlege (Yale U.P.). £7. 7s. 

The Letters of W. B. Yeats. Ed. by ALLAN WADE. 
Hart-Davis. £3. 35. 

The Ordeal of George Meredith. By L1oNEL STEVENSON. 
Peter Owen. 255. 

The Poetry of Dylan Thomas. By ELDER Otson. Cam- 
bridge (Chicago U.P.). 255. 

The Rural Muse. By Rayner Unwin. Allen & 
Unwin. 15s. 

The Structure of Literature. By PAu GoopMan. Cam- 
bridge (Chicago U.P.). 37s. 6d. 

The Wandering Scholars. By HELEN WADDELL. Penguin 
Books. 2s. 6d. 

Wordsworth. By F. W. Bateson. Longmans, 215. 


as having said, ‘The kind of boy we do not want is 
the boy whom the master thinks is clever but who 
is...’. In the other ‘a correspondent’, in the course 
of one of those authoritative two-column articles for 
which The Times is famous, spoke of ‘individuals 
whom the Minister has satisfied himself have Com- 
munist affinities’. 

For my second illustration of the degeneration of 
English usage I take a single novelist, Miss Elizabeth 
Bowen, a very distinguished writer with a cultured 
background. In her last novel, The Heat of the Day, 
I noticed at least a score of lapses from accuracy, of 
which I can enumerate only a few. The worst is 
perhaps the habitual use of like as a conjunction: 
‘He let himself be buckled to his marriage like 
Ernie’s labrador used to let itself be buckled into 
its collar.’ This is in conversation, though spoken by 
the hero, a highly placed Civil Servant, but others 
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are in the narrative: ‘He had followed the funeral 
like a shark a ship.’ We even have, in the narrative, 
the unbelievable, ‘She, like he, had come loose from 
hermoorings’. There areseveral badly split infinitives, 
obstination for obstinacy, and the use of darkling and 
aggravating in their illiterate meanings of growing 
dark and annoying. There are locutions such as 
‘Nothing had happened to anybody she knew, or 


Correspondence 


even to anyone she knew knew’, and others equally 
odd. 

I do not think any of these solecisms, instanced by 
G. B. or by me, could have been found in similar 
contexts thirty years ago. 

Yours faithfully, 
Henry CuHarves Durrin 
Hove, Sussex 


Lost City 


N this dark jungle which we call the mind 
I I struggle through entangled present fears 
and past confusion, hoping still to find 
perhaps that golden city where my tears, 
my songs, and this last pocketful of dreams 
will be the only currency I need 


to purchase my desires. 


Sometimes it seems 


the forest gives me signs in which to read 
the path that I must take upon the morrow. 
But soon I stumble and have lost my way 
in brooding silence of my ageless sorrow. 
Sometimes, forlorn, I pray to God awhile, 
only to see a savage idol smile 

in some mud village of my yesterday. 


RAYMOND TONG 


Conference on the Teaching of English 
Literature 


A CONFERENCE on the Teaching of English Litera- 
ture was held at the City Literary Institute on 
Saturday, 16 October 1954. Professor Geoffrey 
Bullough of King’s College, London, was in the 
chair, and the leading speakers were Dr. Beatrice 
White, of Westfield College, and Miss K. I. Bradley, 
formerly Principal of Furzedown Training College. 

The substance of Dr. White’s views on the subject 
will be found elsewhere in this issue. Miss Bradley 
spoke rather from the point of view of the school 
pupil than from that of the university student. It 
was a mistake, she said, to ignore the capacity and 
experience of the pupils; we were dealing with 
human personalities, not merely with books. ‘Good 
results’ were often deceptive; what was far more 
important was the personal relationship between 


teacher and taught. She thought that ability in 
speech must precede ability in writing; and that we 
ought to encourage the creative before the critical 
faculties. 

The Chairman, after summarizing the various 
points for discussion raised by the two opening 
speakers, also suggested one or two more: Could 
examinations test ‘white-hot inspiration’? How much 
‘teaching down’ should there be? How did recent 
changes in social life affect the problem? 

A discussion followed which, after the tea interval, 
became informal and very lively, ranging over most 
of the points raised. The importance of teachers 
being properly qualified was emphasized ; and more 
than one speaker supported the view that one could 
be over-cautious about the pupils’ background of 
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knowledge and experience. The Chairman said that 
some teachers in the United States held the view 
that the study of literature should be purely subjec- 
tive, and that the reader’s reaction was more impor- 
tant than the author’s intention. 

There was general agreement that certain types 
of examination question had a harmful effect upon 
teaching, and that in some cases there was insuffi- 
cient consultation with practising teachers before the 
questions were approved. 

Asked whether he had any criticism to make of 


AUTUMN LECTURES 


On Saturday, 25 September 1954, Lord Duncannon 
gave a lecture on ‘An Aspect of the Drama’, with 
Instr. Rear-Admiral Sir Arthur Hall, K.B.E., C.B. 
(Chairman of the Executive Committee), in the 
chair. 

Lord Duncannon explained that the subject of his 
talk might be called the renascence of religious 
drama; and he quoted Mr. Harold Hobson of the 
Sunday Times as saying that if recently ‘you put down 
your francs or shillings at half a dozen theatres in 
London and Paris, the angels and archangels got 
you’. The lecturer did not claim to speak as a pro- 
fessional actor or dramatist; but he had both seen 
and himself acted in a number of plays whose theme 
was mainly religious, as well as having adapted 
Belloc’s “The Four Men’ for the 1951 Festival of 
Sussex and written a play about St. Richard of 
Chichester which was performed at Glyndebourne. 
Religious themes made good drama; they were 
exciting, and made the audience think about its own 
way of life. Religious drama thus helped both reli- 
gion and the drama. It was to be remembered that 
the theatre was born of the Church, that drama 
sprang from liturgy and could not afford to depart 
far from it. When primitive man called upon his gods 
he used dramatic methods; the earliest dramas (e.g. 
‘Iphigeneia’ and ‘Ariadne’) were stories of sacrifice. 
Under the Romans the theatre decayed; it was only 
at the beginning of the Christian era that the drama 
was reborn—in the sacramental expression of 
Christ’s spirit. Services of the Church had always 
had and should always have a dramatic quality. 
Thus the medieval miracle and mystery plays 
emerged. The modern revival of religious drama in 
England was thus scarcely a new trend; but it 
differed from that of the Middle Ages, when it was 
the only drama. It now had to compete with other 
kinds of plays, and to stand its trial as good drama, 
and not merely as religious propaganda. This was 
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students coming up to the university, the Chairman 
replied that many of them appeared to have ‘shot 
their bolt’ by the time they came up; they were 
intellectually tired. Another speaker said that he had 
heard this view quite frequently expressed; it was a 
matter demanding very serious consideration. 


It is proposed to hold another Conference next 
autumn. The subject for discussion will be ‘The 
Teaching of Composition’. Further details will be 
announced as usual in the News-Letter. 


not easy at a time when it was hard to make good 
plays pay. Its success in England was largely due to 
Dr. Bell, Bishop of Chichester, who with Martin 
Browne has been mainly responsible for inspiring 
contemporary dramatists to write on religious 
themes—John Masefield, T. S. Eliot, Christopher 
Fry, Ronald Duncan, Dorothy L. Sayers, Charles 
Williams, Robert Gittings, Hugh Ross Williamson, 
Christopher Hassall, and others. We should aim in 
the first place to write good drama, and the religious 
or moral content would emerge; we should not hesi- 
tate to direct our searchlight into the darkest corners. 
Speaking of his own work, Lord Duncannon said he 
had taken fewer liberties with history in his play 
about St. Richard and Henry III than Shakespeare 
had in that of King John. The play had a special 
significance for Coronation year, because Queen 
Eleanor of Provence was the first queen to be 
crowned in Westminster Abbey. After the life of 
Christ Himself and His Saints, the Coronation 
ceremony was perhaps the greatest drama on earth. 
The Danish dramatist, Kaj Munk, who fell a martyr 
to the Germans in the last war, and whose work had 
been admirably translated into English by Mr. R. P. 
Keigwin, had undoubtedly made an important con- 
tribution to religious drama. Munk set out to preach 
a crusade to save a Christian country from the in- 
fidel; for him, to produce a ‘shock in the soul’ was 
the aim of all true art. Drama, the lecturer con- 
cluded, was, like pottery to the character in Eliot’s 
‘The Confidential Clerk’, an ‘escape into living’. 

This lecture was considerably enhanced by the 
lecturer’s dramatic reading of extracts from his own 
play, and from the works of Kaj Munk and T. S. 
Eliot. 


On Friday, 22 October, Mr. Willard Connely 
lectured on ‘Edwin Booth on the English Stage’, 
with Miss St. Clare Byrne in the chair. 

Edwin Booth first acted in England, when he was 
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only twenty-eight but already a star, at the Hay- 
market Theatre, London, for about six weeks in the 
autumn of 1861. He played Shylock, Sir Giles Over- 
reach, Richard III, and Richelieu. While audience 
and critics were on the whole not encouraging, 
partly because the American Civil War was raging 
(Booth was of Northern allegiance, and England 
favoured the South), he performed Richelieu so 
capably that the public supported it throughout the 
last half of his engagement. He then went on to play 
for a month with stock companies in Liverpool and 
Manchester, dropping Richelieu but adding Hamlet 
and Othello. The Midland audiences were still 
harder to win, since the Civil War had upset their 
cotton industry. In Manchester Booth met the young 
Henry Irving, to whom he assigned the parts of 
Laertes, Cassio, Bassanio, Welborn, and Bucking- 
ham. Irving later said these weeks were ‘the most 
instructive he had known since he became an actor’. 

Not until November 1880 did Booth reappear, 
this time at the Princess Theatre, London. He played 
Hamlet, Richelieu, Othello, Lear, Shylock, and 
Petruchio, and in The Fool’s Revenge. The critics, 
though more tolerant, were still restrained until his 
performance of Lear, at which critics and audience 
alike grew enthusiastic. Royalty patronized Booth, 
celebrities féted him, and his season was extended 
until March. 

Ambitious to make a more ‘solid mark’ upon the 
public, he asked Irving to lend him the Lyceum for 
a series of mornings. Irving replied by suggesting 
that they appeared together for a month as Othello 
and Iago, alternating the parts. Booth consented, 
but to only four performances a week. Ellen Terry 
was Desdemona, and this engagement was Irving’s 
first appearance as Iago. Public response, though at 
doubled prices, was tremendous. Reviews said that 
Irving as Iago was spirited and original, but too 
playful, while Booth as Othello acted beautifully 
with Brabantio and Desdemona, but lacked strength 
in his rage and dignity in his grief. On the other 
hand, Booth’s Iago, they held, though without 
Irving’s picturesqueness and piquancy, was superior 
to Irving’s as a work of art, while Irving as Othello 
screamed, raved, ranted, and was at most times in- 
coherent. The consensus was that the great event 
produced two masterly Iagos and two insufficient 
Othellos. Irving confessed that he acted below his 
standard, and he never played either part again. 
Yet this production was such a milestone in the 
London theatre that it was prolonged a fortnight, 
and could have run for months had not Booth’s 
wife been overtaken by fatal illness, requiring his 
return with her to New York. 

Booth paid his third and last visit to London, with 
his daughter, in June 1882, in order to ‘warm up’ 
for a six weeks’ provincial tour. He played at the 
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Adelphi Theatre, but only Richelieu and The Fool’s 
Revenge, since the competition in Shakespeare in- 
cluded not only Irving and Terry, but Mme Ristori 
as Lady Macbeth. The critics now acclaimed Booth 
almost unreservedly. For his autumn tour Booth 
added Hamlet and Othello to the two plays he had 
done in London. He appeared in Sheffield, Leeds, 
Hull, a month in Scotland (selling out in Aberdeen 
at double prices), then a fortnight in Dublin, and 
ending in Manchester and Birmingham. He will 
always be remembered in England for his supreme 
performances as Richelieu, Lear, and Iago, and for 
a Hamlet at least equal to Irving’s. 


On Saturday, 25 November, Miss Margaret Willy 
gave a lecture on “The Nature of Poetry’, with Sir 
George Rostrevor Hamilton, F.R.S.L., in the chair. 
The subject of the lecture appears as an article in 
this issue. 


The Association contributed to the 38th Con- 
ference of Educational Associations, which was held 
in University College, Gower Street, London, W.C. 1. 
On Friday, 31 December, Mr. Hugh Lyon (formerly 
Headmaster of Rugby School) gave a talk in the 
Gustave Tuck Theatre, with Mr. Walter Hamilton, 
Headmaster of Westminster School, in the chair. 
Mr. Lyon’s subject was ‘ ‘Out of the mouths. . .” 
a talk on the guidance of children in English ex- 
pression’. 

Before the days of universal education, he said, 
children lived in an adult-centred world which their 
thoughts and speech reflected. Mass education did 
something to even out the differences, but could not 
do more than give a simple knowledge of the three 
R’s upon which the children’s homes might or might 
not build. With changing methods in the schools the 
situation changed, and it was now the school which 
laid emphasis on self-expression, in a child-centred 
world which was often deliberately opposed in the 
home as dangerous. Some parents, however, tried to 
outdo the teachers in deferring to the whims of the 
young, and in the Second World War controls and 
standards went downhill in matters far more im- 
portant than the use of the mother tongue. Now we 
were beginning to see a third stage, in the restora- 
tion of needful discipline in school, and in increased 
understanding and co-operation from parents who 
are more the companions of their own children. A 
child’s life was much more all-of-a-piece; he could 
say what he thought, instead of having to think 
what he was expected to say. But there were dangers 
ahead, especially the danger of a discipline more 
terrible than that of a hide-bound school or a hide- 
beating paterfamilias. Press, radio, and television 
imposed identical reactions, preaching a watery, 
benevolent humanism. Our children were being 
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made to think superficially, mechanically, heart- 
lessly. If we kept alive in our homes spontaneity and 
sincerity in children’s speech we should help them to 
resist unworthy conformity of thought and action. 
We must avoid being purely negative and repres- 
sive, and must retain a deep reverence for childhood. 
We must encourage naturalness and fluency of 
speech in the child’s own idiom, letting him experi- 
ment and venture to his heart’s content; and we 
must passionately encourage any gleams of grace 
and good manners. Children were great imitators, 
especially of those they loved; we might be in danger 
of infecting them all unwittingly with our own bad 
habits of speech. One of the finest disciplines was 
reading; and reading aloud and learning by heart, 
and, in due course, acting and writing were all 
valuable means whereby standards were set and 


ideals formed. Face to face with these all that was 
mean or tawdry or shoddy would be self-condemned. 


The Secretary thanks members for publications 
received, and renews her request for the return of 
any of the following publications that are out of 
print: 


Pamphlets Nos. 1-9, 12-20, 27-29, 31, 32, 345 35» 


37-40, 42, 43, 45-51, 53, 57, 59, and the Presi- 
dential Address for 1943. 


English, Nos. 1, 28-32, 34, 35- 

Essays and Studies, vols. i-x, xiv, xviii, xix, xxvii- 
xxxii, and English Studies 1948. 

The Year’s Work in English Studies, vols. i, iv, v, vii, 
viii, xix—xxvi. 


Association’s Annual Meeting and Luncheon 


s held The Association’s Annual Meeting and Luncheon will be held on Saturday, 4 June, at the 

v.C.1. Royal Horticultural Society’s new hall, when the Presidential Address, ‘The British Philo- 

-_ sopher as Writer’, will be given in the morning by The Very Rev. W. R. Matthews, K.C.V.O., 

a D.D., D.Lit., Dean of St. Paul’s. 

uilton, 

chair. 

baee” All correspondence and contributions for the 1955 Summer number of English should be addressed to the 

sh ex- Editor, Miss Margaret Willy, at 32 Buckles Way, Banstead, Surrey, and contributions should reach her not 
; later than Friday, 6 May. Contributors should state if they are members of the Association. It is not possible 

“ns fo guarantee return of scripts unless a stamped addressed envelope is enclosed. 

on did 

es The English Association 

might 

ols the The financial year runs from 1 January to 31 December, and an ordinary subscription 

which paid at any time during the year entitles a member to the Association’s magazine 

entred ENGLISH (three issues) and the Presidential Address. 

in the The annual subscription to the Central Body is £1. 15., or, with Essays and Studies, 

ied to New Series, and The Year’s Work in English Studies, £2. 2s., and is due on 1 January. 

of the MEMBERS WHO DO NOT WISH TO PAY THEIR SUBSCRIPTION BY A 

aleve BANKER’S ORDER CAN PAY A SUBSCRIPTION IN ADVANCE FOR THREE 

te ook YEARS AT THE RATE OF £3 OR £6 RESPECTIVELY. 

stora Life membership (which does not cover the two special publications Essays and 

anal Studies and The Year’s Work in English Studies) is £15. 155. 

s who The annual subscription of branch members is fixed within certain limits by the 

en. A Branch. 

= Schools and Colleges can establish a Junior branch at an all-in subscription of either 

wngers £1. 1s. or £2. 2s5., and can purchase additional publications at the reduced rate to 

members. 

hide- STUDENT membership is open on special terms to students up to the age of 23 

vision who are interested in English Language and Literature. Application for the special 

atery, enrolment form should be made to the Secretary, The English Association, 8 Cromwell 

being Place, London, S.W. 7. 


SCHOOL LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION 


President - SIR JAMES DUFF, D.C.L., LL.D., Warden of the 
Durham Colleges, University of Durham. Chairman - MISS C. REID, High School 
for Girls, Worthing. Hon. Secretary + C. A. STOTT, M.B.E., Aldenham School, 
Elstree, Herts. Hon. Treasurer - 3. PEARCE, Queen Elizabeth's School, Barnet. 


Membership, which is open to either individuals, schools, or 
other organizations interested in school libraries, offers 

the following advantages: 

Information Service and Advice 

‘The School Librarian & School Library Review’, edited 

by Cc. H.C. OSBORNE (termly journal free to s.L.A. members; 
4s. per issue to non-members while stocks are available). 

‘A quite admirable journal’, writes DR. ARUNDELL 
ESDAILE, C.B.E. 

Other Publications at reduced prices 


Local Branches for exchange of views 


The annual subscription is 21s. Applications for membership should be sent to the Hon. 
Secretary, S.L.A. (Ref. E/6), Gordon House, 29 Gordon Square, London, W.C. 1. 


| THE EDUCATION 
AUTHORITIES 
DIRECTORY 


The officially recognized reference book to 
National Education, containing over 500 
pages of carefully collated information. 


Principal Contents 


Complete directory of Local Education 
Authorities and principal officials. Full 


BOOKSHOP Ax Schock, 

THAT IS KNOWN Special “Schools, Libraries, Residential 

IN ALL P ARTS Adult Colleges, 9. Associations, 

OF THE WORLD Demy 8vo. Cloth Board Binding 
23/9 


(including postage) 
W. HEFFER & SONS LTD 


Posty Cury, Combetage From all Booksellers, or 


The School Government Publishing 
Co., Ltd. 


London, E.C. 4 
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THE AUGUSTAN WORLD 


Life and Letters in 18th-century England 
A. R. HUMPHREYS 


‘A work of formidable industry, sensitive understanding, precise scholarship, 
and admirable clarity’. HAROLD NICOLSON (Observer). 


‘A wholly commendable book, at once solid and entertaining’. Economist. 
16s. 


THE ARDEN SHAKESPEARE 


CYMBELINE 


Edited by J. M. NOSWORTHY 
A volume of the re-edited Arden Edition of Shakespeare’s Plays. Mr. Nosworthy’s 


independent treatment of the play should prove both surprising and stimulating 
even to seasoned Shakespearians. 18s. 


METHUEN 


HARRAP’S ENGLISH CLASSICS 
Just published 
Twentieth-Century Narrative Poems 


Edited and compiled by 
MAURICE WOLLMAN, M.a. 


THE PERSE SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE 


This anthology, the first attempt to reveal the narrative output in verse of the twentieth 
century, has two virtues which will commend it to teachers. First, one can understand the 
poems: there is nothing obscure in the book. Second, the poems are long enough for 


young people to get their teeth into: for this reason the book should prove excellent for 
study with fifth and sixth forms alike. 5s. 6d 


Also available 
COMUS AND SOME SHORTER POEMS OF MILTON 
Edited by E. M. W. and P. B. TILLyaArRD Third impression 
CHAUCER: PROLOGUE TO THE CANTERBURY TALES 
Edited by R. T. DAvigs, M.A. 
CHAUCER: THE KNIGHT’S TALE 
Edited by J. A. W. BENNETT, M.A., D.PHIL. 
6s. 6d. each 
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THE WORLD’S GREATEST 
BOOKSHOP 


BOOKS+ 


Bookbuyers throughout the world 
turn to this bookshop as a 
knowledgeable source of 
information on all their book 
requirements. And from generation 
to generation they praise and 
recommend Foyles— 
and buy their books here. 


Foyles have depts. for Gramophone 
Records, Stationery, Handicraft 
Materials, Music, Lending Library, 
Foreign Stamps 
119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD 
LONDON W.C.2 


Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) Open 9-6 (inc. Sats.) 


Nearest Station: Tottenham Court Road 


FOR YOUR DELIGHT 


Vernon Lee: Supernatural Tales 15s. 
Ernest Gowers: The Complete Plain Words 5s. 
I. A. Richards: How to Reada Page 12s. 6d. 
Peter Alexander: Hamlet, Father & Son 15s. 
W. B. Yeats: Autobiographies 21s. 
Abbott & Bertram (Eds.) Correspondence 

of Gordon Bottomley and Paul Nash 30s. 
G. Manley Hopkins: Correspondence with 

Bridges & Dixon. 2 vols. 50s. 


Richard Steele: THE ENGLISHMAN 50s. 


Percy Simpson: Studies in Elizabethan 
Drama 25s. 
G. Wilson Knight: The Mutual Flame 15s. 
Francis Russell: Three Studies in Twen- 
tieth Century Obscurity: Joyce, Kafka, 
Stein 9s. 6d. 
C.S. Lewis: Sixteenth Century Eng. Lit. 30s. 
Modern Verse 1900-1950. World’s Classics 5s. 
I. Compton Burnett: Mother and Son 12s. 6d. 
van der Post: Flamingo Feather 12s. 6d. 
Elizabeth Bowen: A Wold of Love 10s. 6d. 
Sheila Wingfield: A Kite’s Dinner (Poetry 
Book Society Choice) 9s. 6d. 


JOHN & EDWARD BUMPUS LTD 


477 OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.1 
Telephone: MAYFaR 3601-5 


John Buxton 


SIR PHILIP SIDNEY 
AND THE ENGLISH 
RENAISSANCE 


‘Brilliantly sets this attractive person- 
ality in his period.’-—Daily Telegraph. 


‘An enchanting book.’— 
Illustrated London News. 


‘Scholarly in intention and achieve- 
ment.’—Times Literary Supplement. 


Illustrated. 18s. 


Points of View 


Edited by 
M. ALDERTON PINK 


This Selection of Provocative Prose con- 
tains essays that illustrate the various 
ways in which controversialists arouse 
attention and stimulate thought on 
topics of general interest. Authors re- 
presented include Dean Inge, Bertrand 
Russell, G. K. Chesterton, Aldous Hux- 
ley, J. B. Priestley, and H. G. Wells. 
The Scholar’s Library 4s. 


The Poetical 
Works of 
John Milton 


This is the twenty-fifth printing of a 
book which first appeared in Macmillan’s 
Globe Edition in 1877. It has been out 
of print since 1934. 10s. 6d. 
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